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the price often varies? The answer: because trawling 
depends on the weather. When the weather is good, 
trawling is comparatively easy: the catch is large, 
supplies are abundant, and the price of fish goes down, 


° a When there are storms, and you hear gale warnings on 
] 1 eC the B.B.C., our trawlers battling in distant Arctic waters 
e find the going hard. Fishing is more difficult, the catch is 
smaller, and as supplies become scarce, the dockside 
a — 


price of fish goes up. However, trawlermen do not fix the 
price of their catch. Fish is sold by free auction at the 

ry 

OWT) : 


Winter or summer, fair weather or foul, there is always 
fish for you and your family to enjoy. But why is it that 


dockside, in a highly competitive market. Look at 

the chart below. It shows the rise and fall of prices in 
relation to the gale season. But remember— 

however bad the weather, British Trawlers are continually 
striving to bring a plentiful supply of good, fresh fish 

to these shores and fish landed in Britain is fresher, 

in better condition, and cheaper 
than anywhere else in Europe . . . 
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LEFT — RIGHT 


HE contest between Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler 
for the Premiership has been viewed in several different 
lights—as a struggle between right and left in the Con- 
servative Party, between backward-looking reactionaries and 
forward-looking younger men, and between Sir Anthony 
Eden’s Middle Eastern policy and some other unspecified 
attitude to foreign affairs. The choice of Mr. Macmillan, too, 
has been seen as a victory for the Right, the Left, the Suez 
group and the Cecil lobby. In fact, of course, all these inter- 
pretations are wrong. The words ‘right’ and ‘left’ are mis- 
leading as applied to the Conservative Party—as indeed they 
are to the Labour Party. But while it may be argued that it 
is the left of the Labour Party which is right—since it clings 
to the simple orthodoxy of fifty years ago—and the right 
which is left—since its attitude to the faith is considerably 
less conservative—these terms do indicate different bodies of 
people. This is not true of the Conservative Party. Many of 
the most Imperialist members of the party are also the most 
radical. Sir Ian Horobin and Mr. Julian Amery are both 
members of the Suez group, but it would be hard to find a 
home issue upon which they would agree. A party which in 
theory if not always in practice bases itself on empiricism 
rather than on theory or dogma is bound to divide in different 
directions on different issues rather than in set and consistent 
groups. 

If he had not frequently been so described in the past few 
days one would have thought it impossible to designate 
Mr. Macmillan as a right-wing figure. In the Thirties he was 
an anti-appeaser and a Keynesian, and since the war his 
interest in the United Europe movement at Strasbourg and 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Common Market 
hardly mark him out as a reactionary. Admittedly he is said 
to have been one of the more bellicose members of the 
Government over Suez, at least until a late stage, while Mr. 
Butler is said to have counselled moderation at most stages 
and to have urged the necessity of a cease-fire. But all the 
talk about those in the Cabinet who were gunboat-minded 
and those who were not, those who wanted to call the 
adventure off and those who wanted to carry it through, is 
more than a little unreal. Over any great issue there are bound 
to be gradations of opinion, and Port Said was no exception. 
The essential fact is that none of the Cabinet resigned. 
Whether or not some of them disapproved of the expedition 
and almost resigned is irrelevant. Two or three of the Cabinet 
nearly resigned with Mr. Duff Cooper over Munich; but they 
did not do so, and they soon became as identified with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy as those who thought it a master stroke 
of diplomacy. The same is now true of the Suez Cabinet. 

The struggle between Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Butler was 
not one of policy or of different wings of the party. It was a 
personal contest. Mr. Butler lost because over the last few 


months he has to a great extent forfeited the respect of his 
colleagues in the Cabinet and the back-benchers in the House. 
Rightly or wrongly he has been thought to have been all 
things to all men, to have tried to please everyone; and this 
did considerable damage to his reputation for sincerity and 
high-mindedness. It may be that this view of him is unfair, 
that the intra-party diplomacy of Mr. Macmillan has been no 
less oriental. But if that is the case, then Mr. Macmillan has 
been much more skilled in these arts than his rival. His 
reputation for sincerity stands wherever it did before. 


* * * 


The suggestion that Mr. Macmillan has named a right-wing 
Cabinet is as groundless as the idea that his own appointment 
represents a victory for the right. If this is a right-wing 
Cabinet, who, one wonders, would have been the members 
of a left-wing Cabinet? Mr. Thorneycroft, who has gained 
the most spectacular promotion, made an enthusiastic Suez 
speech in Parliament which did not.satisfy the most elemen- 
tary requirements of factual accuracy; but his excellent and 
liberal record at the Board of Trade as well as his pronounce- 
ments in Opposition disqualify him from the status of right- 
winger. Lord Hailsham is another who has been unsparing 
in his praise of the Suez venture; but away from the 
stimulating sea breezes of the Admiralty and in the deeper 
and stiller waters of Education he will play a more charac- 
teristic role. 


The great surprise is, of course, the retention of Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd at the Foreign Office. This may be intended as an 
outward and visible sign that while Mr. Macmillan may 
feel that the execution of the Suez venture was defective, its 
conception was right and good. It is difficult to see who, out- 
side the Cabinet, would be impressed by such a gesture. Or 
Mr. Macmillan may think that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has not yet 
had a proper chance to show what he can do. It is more 
probable that Mr. Lloyd is scheduled to carry out that by 
now fashionable manceuvre—a phased withdrawal. Mr. 
Lloyd has the trust of the Suez group, but as this feeling 
about him is less strong among our allies, and as, long before 
Suez, it was doubtful if the Foreign Office was the ideal place 
for him, the case for displacing him in favour of either Lord 
Salisbury or Mr. Butler was overwhelming. 


Plainly the departure of Mr. Head from the Ministry of 
Defence was necessary, if ministerial responsibility was to 
retain any meaning whatever. Most of the other four Ministers 
who leave the Cabinet, Sir Walter Monckton, Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Buchan-Hepburn and Major Lloyd George, have done dis- 
tinguished service in one form or another. (Both Mr. Stuart 
and Mr. Buchan-Hepburn were Chief Whips in the days when 
the Whips’ office at Westminster was still some distance from 
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Tammany Hall.) But none of these has ever been 
strongly linked with any particular policy. 

It is arguable that the good of the country and 
the ultimate good of the Conservative Party would 
be best served by a General Election. But it is not 
surprising that Mr. Macmillan should take a 
different view. Granted that he has decided to 
hold on to office, his appointments, with the 
exception of the Foreign Office, are encouraging. 
The new Government looks capable of restoring a 
sense of direction to the country, but it will have 
to be judged on its achievements. Two main tasks 
now face it: to stabilise Britain’s economy’ and 
to end our recent international isolation. By its 
success in these vital fields of policy it will stand 
or fall. 


Treasury Task 


R. THORNEYCROFT’S long and successful stay 
MoM: the Board of Trade has now earned him 
an enviable opportunity at the Treasury. He has 
it within his grasp to introduce two major reforms 
which could make his career as Chancellor mem- 
orable. These are the reform of our taxation 
system and the working out of a closer economic 
alliance with Europe. M. Spaak’s visit to London 
this week is a reminder that the Common Market 
treaty may soon be approved by the six European 
countries. An official statement to clarify Britain’s 
precise relationship with this treaty is now due. 
It is fortunate that Mr. Thorneycroft, whose 
political initiative has sustained the remarkable 
progress of the common market idea in this coun- 
try, should take over just as the vital decisions 
about Britain’s role are being made. 

The second sphere in which Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
efficiency and practical approach should find full 
scope is taxation reform. This is not merely a 
matter of reducing taxes, though that is part of 
it. What is needed is some drastic revision of the 
tax structure itself. Too many of the taxes we now 
have were introduced because they were once 
expedient and many of them are quite inconsistent 
with each other and with the broad objectives of 
economic policy. For instance, in spite of the 
valuable concessions introduced by Mr. Mac- 
millan in the last Budget, the tax system as a 
whole still discourages saving. Since we are com- 
mitted to a policy of high investment the existing 
surtax and profits tax make no sense, since they 
merely destroy savings which would be made by 
businesses and persons. Any changes here will 
certainly provoke the hostility of the Socialists. 
Happily, however, Mr. Thorneycroft, as his 
record at the Board of Trade shows, has never 
been afraid of being unpopular. 

Mr. Thorneycroft would, however, make a 
mistake if he were to attempt to do too much in 
the way of reducing taxes in his first Budget. 
While there is everything to be said for insisting 
on the most stringent cuts in government spend- 
ing, along the line of this week's defence reforms, 
the case for passing these economies on through 
lower taxes is by no means yet clear. He must not 
repeat Mr. Butler’s mistake by trying to be popu- 
lar before the economic situation really justifies 
it. All the indicators in our overseas trade and in 
the position at home suggest that the British 
economy is once again entering smoother waters. 
There is, however, no danger of it becoming be- 
calmed, and this time we must ensure that our 
economic recovery is permanent. 


Privilege 

N December 16 a leading article appeared in 
O'’ne Sunday Express under the heading 
‘Privilege, complaining of the ‘prodigious supple- 
mentary allowances’ of petrol given to politicians, 
and contrasting their good fortune with that of 
bakers and taxi drivers. Some MPs protested; the 
article was referred to the Commons’ Committee 
of Privileges; and the Committee has now 
reported that the editor of the Sunday Express, 
Mr. John Junor, should be severely reprimanded. 

Mr. Junor claimed that he intended no dis- 
respect to MPs, let alone to Parliament. His 
article was based on the announcement of supple- 
mentary allowances for political work in the con- 
stituencies, which provide petrol for from 875 
to 2,500 miles a month—an amount which, it is 
arguable, is excessive; and of which the announce- 
ment, coming as it did before industry knew its 
allocation, was certainly ill-timed. But the Com- 
mittee of Privileges assert that by ‘politicians’ the 
public understand not the constituency workers, 
but Members of Parliament; the article, therefore, 
has been condemned as ‘calculated to diminish the 
respect due to the House.’ 

This verdict reflects an occupational disease of 
members of all such august institutions. They 
begin to imagine that respect for their authority 
is affected by what is said about them; whereas 
it is affected in the long run only by their own 
behaviour outside as well as inside the House. 
The Sunday Express article reflected, rather than 
created, public opinion. So, too, did an unkind but 
not unrepresentative cartoon in the Evening 
News, showing the spivs petrol-hunting at West- 
minster (for which the Evening News feebly 
apologised). 

Mr. Junor was made of sterner stuff. He actually 
defended himself before the Committee, to their 
evident irritation. They had treated an earlier 
witness—the official responsible for allocating 
supplementary allowances—with courtesy, asking 
leading questions successfully designed to provide 
effusive replies showing that all MPs were of 
unblemished character : 

Q. . . . you can check upon the requirements 
of every one of us? 

A. Yes, Sir. On that point members have 
been most awfully helpful and very, very co- 
operative, and have asked my advice and help 
so as to enable them to cut their ration down to 
a minimum. 

The questions to Mr. Junor were of a very 
different character. He was not protected by an 
impartial judge, nor was he allowed legal repre- 
sentation—though he was being cross-examined 
by the Attorney-General; and the proceedings 
savoured less of an interrogation than of an 
inquisition. 

It remains for the House of Commons to decide 
whether to accept the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion. MPs should remember that the Speaker 
advised against taking up the case in the first 
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place; and that the almost invariable lesson of 
such privilege cases in the past has been that 
discretion is the better part of choler. Privilege 
actions against the press are a dangerous 
expedient: they tend to create the impression that 
MPs are anxious less to uphold Parliament's 
dignity than to gratify personal pique (the Sunday 
Express houses the political column most un- 
popular—with good reason—at Westminster), 
MPs should remember that criticism of their 
actions, even if it is sometimes unjust, is neces- 
sary; that, as Erskine put it, ‘other liberties are 
held under government, but the liberty of opinion 
keeps governments themselves in subjection to 
their duties.’ 


Poor Man’s Cominform 


THE Budapest gathering of the satellite clans 
presided over by Mr. Khrushchev and Mr. Malen- 
kov in indissoluble union seems to have given the 
death-blow to the foreign policy which the former 
had both initiated and directed ever since the 
eclipse of his rival. In the announcement put out 
by the Kadar regime in Hungary immediately 
after the meeting there was little trace of the ‘soft’ 
programme of liberalisation which ended in the 
ruins of Budapest. Here there was no question of 








anything but the ‘treason’ of the Nagy govern- 
ment, of ‘counter-revolution’ in the past and a 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ in the future. 
Order may have been restored in Budapest, but 
the Soviet bloc still shows serious cracks over 
an exterior which, under Stalin, was invariably 
monolithic. The absence of Polish representation 
in this poor man’s Cominform underlines sharply 
the alterations which have taken place since Stalin. 
Either the Poles were not invited or else they did 
not accept the invitation. Both alternatives in- 
dicate that the largest and most powerful of the 
East European States must be considered as hav- © 
ing its own views on its own future—views which 
do not include any toughening of economic or | 
political policies at the beck and call of Moscow. 
Within Russia itself the reappearance of Mr. 
Malenkov on an equal footing with Mr. Khrush- 
chev is the first overt result of the decisions, other 
than economic, taken at the recent party plenum. 
A major factor in whatever changes of personnel 
may be announced when the Supreme Soviet 
meets at the beginning of February is bound to be 
the ruin of Russia’s policies in Eastern Europe. 
Normally this failure of a course of action so 
closely associated with Mr. Khrushchev might 
have given his enemies within the party and 
Politburo an opportunity to attack him, but it is | 
possible that the Soviet leadership have decided J 
that the situation is so menacing that they must) 
stand together at all costs. The line that they are 
taking appears to be that of a political Stalinism 
modified by some economic concessions—tht 
line, in fact, with which Mr. Malenkov wai 
associated during his term as Prime a. 
Whether this will be sufficiently strait and narrow 
to keep deviationists within the Soviet fold ot” 
sufficiently alluring to attract those who have? 
already been decoyed down the primrose path t) 
Poland remains to be seen. It is significant thal 
reinforcements have been called in in the shap® 
of the Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-laif 
whose visits to Moscow and Warsaw have beet 
made the occasion for homilies on the necessity 
of all Communist States looking towards Moscows 
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The State of the Union 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


ne President this week fulfilled his constitu- 
T tions! responsibility for giving ‘the Congress 
Information of the State of the Union.’ It was a 
listless message, as befits a listless time. Mr. 
Eisenhower gave it as his view that the Republic 
js in fine shape and getting finer every day in 
almost every way. To be sure, he sees room for 
improvement; he isn’t altogether satisfied with 
farm prices (too low), and he is worried about 
certain non-farm prices (too high), and he is con- 
cerned about water (not enough of it), and he 
could ask better things of the world situation 
(Communists still being disagreeable). But by and 
large he finds the outlook good—so good, in fact, 
that he had his say in only half an hour. Four 
years ago, when he first set out to clean up what 
he had described as ‘that mess in Washington,’ 
he spoke for an hour and made a good many con- 
crete proposals. This week he spoke in generali- 
ties, and the few improvements he suggested were 
characterised by the fact that they stand quite a 
distance beyond the outer limits of the realm of 
the possible. Just at the moment, the chances for 
civil-rights legislation in the eighty-fifth Congress 
seem not much brighter than the prospects for 
winning Russian consent to an American plan for 
the international control of inter-continental 
ballistic missiles. The President was, of course, 
speaking for effect, but he wasn’t working very 
hard at it; his 1957 State of the Union message 
will not go down as one of the great documents 
in American history or even of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

It would be well for anyone thinking of Mr. 
Eisenhower in his second term to bear in mind 
the fact that he is the first President to be bound 
by the terms of the Twenty-Second Amendment 
to the Constitution, which was declared in force 
in 1951 and which provides that no President may 
be elected more than twice. The amendment is 
at once disabling and liberating. On the one hand, 
the President disqualified by it must lose influence 
within his own party. He cannot trade his 
patronage in the future for the present favours of 
others. On the other hand, he is himself freed 
from party discipline, particularly when it comes 
to speaking of his hopes rather than his expecta- 
tions. And he can, if he chooses, be bolder than 
before in the exercise of his exclusive powers. 
There was some feeling, a while back, that Mr. 
Eisenhower would be a more audacious President 
in his second term than he was in his first and 
that he would press on, as he has several times 
said he would, with demonstrations of the merit 
of the ‘modern Republicanism’ of which he has 
spoken so much. Perhaps he will yet do so, but 
the State of the Union message gave no promise 
of this, and on the face of the evidence thus far 
it would appear that the style and spirit of the 
second Eisenhower administration will be essen- 
tially those of the first. 

The White House accounted for the brevity and 
Spareness of the State of the Union message by 
the fact that the President, having only a few days 
earlier appeared before Congress to ask for a 
grant of authority to intervene in Middle Eastern 
affairs, was reluctant to make a second appearance 
at all. This would be in part because he did not 


New York 
wish to assume the role of a lecturer and in part 
because he did not wish to distract attention from 
his Middle Eastern proposals, which he plainly 
considers to be more important than anything 
else. Those proposals are now under active con- 
sideration in both Houses, and there is no reason 
to doubt that he will in the end get most of what 
he wants. For one thing, he already has the better 
part of it. The President of the United States has 
no constitutional need to ask Congress to 
approve, either before the fact or after it, the use 
he makes of his powers as Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed services—though if he keeps on 
going to Congress with requests for authority (he 
did substantially the same thing in 1955, when 
he asked for approval to act in the Straits of 
Formosa), he will build up a body of precedent 
that might force future Presidents to adopt the 
Eisenhower style. But he has the power now, and 
while Congress could, by failing to take the action 
he recommends, greatly impair his authority to 
act, it could not deprive him of it. Still and all, 





Congress will have in the end to give him what he 
wants and what at the same time he does not 
need because a refusal to do so would, in the 
present circumstances, be an almost insane act of 
withdrawal. It would be a vote of no confidence 
in a President just beginning a four-year term 
and an act that would leave the world and the 
administration in the gravest kind of doubt about 
the means and ends of American policy. 

The President, in a currently fashionable 
phrase, has got the Congress over a barrel, and, 
of course, the Congress is none too happy about 
this posture. Politicians are not the most trusting 
of men, and not even the most loyal of 
Republican Congressmen enjoy the prospect of 
writing a blank cheque for Mr. Eisenhower. The 
fact that they have to do it, lke it or no, may, 
however, incline them to be more critical of the 
other aspects of the President’s programme, and 
it is by no means certain that he will get all he 
wants in encouragement and funds. A good many 
Democrats have reservations about the diplo- 
matic competence of the administration in the 
Middle East. There is a feeling that, as Dean 
Acheson has put it, the President's message was 
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too vague to be looked upon as a policy state- 
ment and was actually an announcement of a 
Strategy in advance of its formulation. There is 
also a feeling that the components of a policy— 
military, diplomatic, political—should be dis- 
cussed and acted upon separately and that the 
package deal the President has offered contains 
too much for debate and analysis at the present 
time. 

We are in any case in for a good deal of con- 
troversy over the Middle East, and it is conceiv- 
able that the Eisenhower style of generously shar- 
ing powers heretofore exclusively wielded by the 
Executive Department will at least have the value 
of forcing us to give some hard thought to an 
area of the world that up to now has concerned 
us very little. 


Israel Victorious 


From Our Middle East Correspondent 
Jerusalem 
N October 29 three powerful Israeli columns 
moved over the frontier into Sinai, and by 
the fifth day the last resistance in the Sinai Desert 
had been broken in a campaign which, Israeli 
Officers say, ‘taught the Germans a thing or 
two about Alitzkrieg.’ But this recital omits a 
military manceuvre which, when the campaign 
is seen in perspective, was of far greater strategic 
importance. 

On D-Day a force of about brigade strength 
set off south from Eilat, at the head of the Gulf 
of Aqaba, down the western shore of the guif. 
There is no road; much of the going was through 
soft, shifting sand. Sometimes the column 
detoured inland to pass through the rocky defiles 
of the mountains. By evening of the third day 
they had reached a point half-way down the gulf. 
A Bedouin rode off to warn the Egyptian com- 
mander of the base at the southern tip of the gulf 
that the Israelis were on their way. The Egyptian 
refused to believe that it was possible for an army 
to pass over this trackless terrain of sand and 
rock. He had the Bedouin locked up as a mad- 
man. On the fourth day the Israelis surprised the 
forward Egyptian outpost before they could radio 
their base. By the fifth day the column had occu- 
pied the gunsite opposite the island of Tiran; 
and on the sixth day they forced the surrender 
of the main Egyptian garrison at Sharam-el- 
Sheikh, the coastal battery on the tip of the 
peninsula. 

On the seventh day Prime Minister Ben-Gurion 
and Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan flew down to 
watch the Israeli flag hoisted on Tiran and over 
the gunsite at Sharam-el-Sheikh. The major 
objective of the campaign had been achieved. 

Denied passage through the Canal since the 
inception of the State in 1948, the Israelis turned 
their attention to developing the southern port of 
Eilat. Towards the end of 1949 the Egyptians 
installed coastal batteries to command the western 
side of the straits at the southern extremity of the 
200-mile gulf; the Saudis put up a battery on the 
eastern side of the islands. From then onwards 
ships of whatever nationality which tried to sail 
to Eilat were turned back by gunfire. 

To Israel freedom of passage through these 
straits is a matter of life and death. With trade 
cut off from all the Arab States, short of curren- 
cies to buy from Europe, Israel is obliged to turn 
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her eyes to the East, to the markets of India, 
Burma and Japan. She hopes to buy carcase meat 
from Eritrea to supply her food needs; she plans 
to sell her pharmaceutical and agricultural 
chemicals to the under-developed countries. 

Ben-Gurion is a master not only of strategy, 
but also of history. Fo him Eilat is Israel’s his- 
torical port of entry, where the Queen of Sheba 
landed on her way to Solomon’s court, where the 
wood, wheat and spices of the East were 
unloaded. Already he is building an eight-inch 
pipe-line from Eilat north to Haifa to enable the 
West to pump Gulf oil. The chances are that the 
pipe will remain empty, embargoed by the Arab 
States, but B-G is taking the chance. 

That is the only chance he is taking. He refuses 
the risk of letting the Egyptians once again 
dominate the straits. He insists that the United 
Nations Force occupies the gunsites and keeps the 
islands demilitarised. If they will not do so, he 
will hold his troops at Sharam-el-Sheikh. 

Stealthily in early November two _ Israeli 
frigates weighed anchor in Haifa harbour head- 
ing to the west, where they faded from sight. A 
few weeks later these frigates sailed into the Gulf 
of Aqaba. They had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. United Nations or no United Nations, 
Nasser or no Nasser, these frigates will remain 
to convoy Israeli shipping up to Eilat. 

To every Israeli Sharam-el-Sheikh means more 
than Calais did to Queen Mary. This people of 
the ghettoes turned into farmers and mariners 
talks of the freedom of the seas like Elizabethan 


admirals. 
* * * 


The need to hold the Gaza strip is in a different 
class to Sharam-el-Sheikh. It is not a matter of 
life or death, but of death only. The Israelis say 
that unless they police this strip, forty-five miles 
long and ten miles wide, their citizens will be for 
ever exposed to the risk of sudden death from 
fedayeen. How can the Colombians and the 
Danes prevent the fedayeen from crossing? they 
ask. As for the Indians and Yugoslavs, they will 
be shipped off home as soon as Nasser says the 
word. 

Israel is prepared to let UN take over the 
civilian administration of the strip, but she insists 
on maintaining its frontier defences. Is a com- 
promise possible? The Israelis stand to gain from 
the terms; they will escape the expense of feeding 
the 300,000 refugees on the strip, but they will, 
if they get their way, maintain their army in 
position. 

It is hard for a little country which has gained 
such ‘a famous victory’ to be told that she is ask- 
ing too much, when she only claims the right to 
her own historic frontiers, when she has already 





Government Intelligence 


Mr. MAcMILLAN is generally believed to stand on the 
the right half of the party. 
—T he Times, January 11. 
Mr. MACMILLAN’s own political record for the past 
twenty years places him to the left of centre. 
—Sunday Times, January 13. 
ol 


RIGHT-WING Cabinet brings excellent business. 
—Manchester Guardian, page 1, January 15. 


Nor too Tory. 
—Manchester Guardian, page 6, January 15. 
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evacuated an area three times the size of her 
own territory. But to the way the wind blows in 
the Middle East today Israel is opening her 
mouth wide. 

Friendless except for France, utterly dependent 
on dollar subventions from American Jewry, the 
target of Soviet wrath, Israel has little enough to 
bargain with. Pressed even by her erstwhile allies, 
intent on restoring their oil pipe-lines, to give in 
to Egypt’s least demand, Israel has exercised a 
self-control which, in the light of the character- 
istics of her people, is perhaps even more remark- 
able than her martial feats. 

True, the extreme Herut Party screams, ‘Not 
another inch back’; true, soldiers stroke their 
gun-barrels with a glint in their eyes, but the man 
in the street keeps quiet, ominously quiet. If you 
ask him what will happen over Gaza, he shrugs 
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his shoulders. If you ask him to explain, he wil] 
tell you that, if Ben-Gurion sees no other way, 
Israel troops will withdraw. ‘And from Sharam- 
el-Sheikh, too?’ you ask. His lips press tightly 
round the word ‘No,’ and he turns away. 

It is strange what nine years of nationhood can 
do to a people. The philosophers, the intellectuals, 
the speculators, they are wearing battledress now, 
The dreams, the ideals are turned into cynicism; 
the optimism into a fateful pessimism. The 
maligned internationalists, execrated by so many 
generations, are growing increasingly mistrustful 
of internationalism. To them the United Nations 
is becoming little more than a weapon in the hand 
of their enemies. 

Only one thing remains unchanged—the faith: 
Israel will live. ‘Le chaim!’ they toast each other: 
‘To life!’ 


Portrait of the Week 


For the first time in 
months home news has 
floated to the head of this 
column. It was bound to 
do so as soon as Sir 
Anthony Eden resigned. 
The Queen finally sent 
for Mr. Harold Macmil- 
lan to succeed him. Two 
subsequent days were 
consumed by Mr. Mac- 
millan in forming his new 
| Government and by 
everyone else in measur- 
ing the smiles and frowns of those visiting 10 
Downing Street. These appear to have been 
largely misinterpreted, for the only head in the 
basket is Mr. Head’s. Sir Walter Monckton, 
Major Lloyd George and Mr. Buchan-Hepburn 
are translated to the Lords, Mr. Thorneycroft 
becomes Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to the 
surprise of most and the horror of some Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd remains. unscathed at the Foreign 
Office. Sir Anthony himself has resigned from his 
seat in the Commons, refused, for the moment at 
least, an earldom, and departed for a prolonged 
holiday in the Antipodes. 

Reactions abroad to this upheaval have been 
pretty mixed. Greece and Egypt rejoice in the 
‘triumph of right,’ but most Western countries 
have paid handsome tributes to Sir Anthony’s 
career as a diplomat. Mr. Macmillan has received 
a warm welcome from the Americans, as being 
part-American himself and a war-time colleague 
of Mr. Eisenhower's; he has even had a felicitous 
message from Marshal Bulganin. As for his ad- 
ministration, reaction abroad is best summed up 
by the American remark that it is ‘the old team 
directed by a new quarter-back.’ 

Also from America came the voice of Mr. Gait- 
skell, who is there on a lecture tour, demanding a 
General Election. The Shadow Cabinet have fol- 
lowed suit, adding for good measure an attack 
on the method by which Mr. Macmillan was 
selected, for it was, they claimed, ‘an embarras- 
sing position for the Crown’ to be forced to make 
such a decision. 

Quite apart from comments on British affairs, 
it has been a week of hard talking in the United 
States. Democratic probings into the Eisenhower 


Doctrine have been ever more searching and 
time-consuming. This last aspect of the situation 
has alarmed Mr. Dulles, who warned the House 
foreign affairs committee that swift action was 
needed if the Middle East was not to be lost to 
international Communism. Another talking-point 
has been the American disarmament proposals 
made to the political committee of the General 
Assembly. These include international control of 
fissionable materials, mutual inspection of and 
reduction in conventional armaments, control of 
‘space’ experiments, and the establishment of an 
international armament control agency; however, 
since the Russian reply consisted chiefly of a 
violent attack on American imperialism in the 
Middle East, nothing seems likely to come of 
them. The atmosphere at the UN has also been 
ruffled by Russian charges of partisanship against 
the Secretary-General, whose persistence over 
Hungary seems to have caused annoyance. From 
Hungary itself have come reports of more riots 
and strikes in Budapest provoked by a threatened 
reduction of wages. Mr. Kadar has missed these 
outbreaks, having been in Moscow conferring 
with the Kremlin and Mr. Chou En-lai. The latter 
gentleman has also been in Warsaw, where he has 
no doubt been mixing exhortation and warning 
in preparation for the Polish elections. 

The Middle East is in the midst of a restless 
lull, perhaps while the implications of the new 
American approach are worked out. Mr. Malik, 
of the Lebanon, has already been in Paris and 
London, and King Saud of Arabia is to be fol- 
lowed closely by Prince Abdul Illah of Iraq ona 
visit to the US. There have been further with- 
drawals of Israeli troops from the Sinai peninsula, 
and President Nasser has, to nobody’s surprise, 
nationalised British and French banks in Egypt. 
The only violent trouble-spot is the’ Yemen-Aden 
border, where the fighting and counter-charges of 
invasion become more and more ugly; but there 
are grave fears that Algeria is on the brink of 
another fearful holocaust. 

At home, behind the commotion of government 
changes business has been much as_ usual. 
Economy cuts in defence expenditure have occu- 
pied the headlines—most of the Auxiliary Air 
Force and the Air branch of the RNVR are to 
be disbanded and national reservists are to miss 
their annual camps this year. Otherwise the 
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Monopolies Commission has found that there is 
‘keen competition’ in the tea trade. Manchester 
City, the holders, have been put out of the FA 
Cup, and the famous steeplechaser of the Thirties, 
Golden Miller, has been put down at the age of 
thirty. An international purity campaign seems to 
be on the Wes, 


or the BBC is accused of using 
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obscene words in its Scottish programmes, some 
works of the Marquis de Sade have been banned 
in Paris, and in spite of appeals to the theory of 
relativity it has been ruled that a strip-tease artist 
pushed across a stage on a bicycle shall be deemed 
to be moving. The death has occurred of 
Toscanini. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


BOTH THE STATEMENT Of the 
Labour Shadow Cabinet and 
Mr. Griffiths’s broadcast were 
careful to absolve the Crown 
from any blame, but the 
Labour Party has contrived 
to convey a feeling that there 
was something unconstitutional 
about the way the new Prime 
Minister was chosen. This is, 
of course, quite untrue and 
shows an alarming ignorance of the Constitution. 
It is possible to argue, as Robert Blake argued in 
The Spectator last year, that the present method 
of choosing a Prime Minister is a bad one, but 
there is no doubt that last week the correct pro- 
cedure was followed in all respects. Indeed, by 
consulting Lord Salisbury, who had taken many 
soundings, the Queen took more trouble to ascer- 
tain party opinion than even King George V did 
in 1923—let alone Queen Victoria in 1894. Inci- 
dentally, | have heard it said that all the many 
people whom Lord Salisbury consulted favoured 
Mr. Macmillan. 
* r t 

LORD SALISBURY'S Visit to the Queen caused a 
good deal of suspicion in some quarters and some 
dark murmuriags about the age-old power of his 
family. Though in a sense, of course, his visit 
revealed the opposite; he was almost the only 
leading Conservative who had no chance of be- 
coming Prime Minister. Both the Sunday Express 
and Reynolds News printed lists of his relations 
in the Government and in the House of Com- 
mons. Reynolds printed a family tree and eleven 
photographs with the caption: “The Prime Minister 
and the Ten Members of Parliament—and they 
are all in the family.’ One of those photographed 
was Mr. Christopher Soames, and from the family 
tree I gathered that his relationship to Lord Salis- 
bury was as follows: Mr. Soames’s wife's great- 
great-grandmother’s first cousin-once-removed 
married Lord Salisbury's great-aunt. I suppose 
Reynolds is right in thinking that blood will out, 
but it is perhaps not surprising that the Sunday 
Express and Reynolds News were unable to agree 
exactly which members of the Government were 
Cecils. The Express gave the Cecil imprimatur to 
both Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller and Mr. 
Head, but apparently their relationship was not 
sufficiently close to satisfy the rigorous genealo- 


gists of Reynolds. 
x + » 


THE POLITICAL CORRESPONDENTS of the national 
Newspapers—with the single exception of one 
free-lance, Mr. Randolph Churchill—ought to be 
hanging their heads in shame. Those of them 
who tipped at all, tipped Mr. Butler as the new 
Prime Minister. Why, | wonder, were they all 
wrong? There is, perhaps, a clue in the article 


which Mr. Randolph Churchill wrote in Thurs- 
day’s Evening Standard announcing the swing 
away from Mr. Butler late on Wednesday night. 
The swing took place, Mr. Churchill says, ‘in the 
bars, the clubs, the salons, the flats and private 
houses where Tory politicians tend to congregate 
during a crisis—partly to form a cohesive front 
and partly to keep away from the press.’ To keep 
away from the press . . . the fact is that the great 
days of the political correspondent, when he 
would be on intimate terms with several Cabinet 
Ministers, are over. Most of them, seeking in- 
formation, tend to gravitate together in Fleet 
Street; partly in the hope that the news will come 
down from on high (from the newspaper pro- 
prietor); partly to reassure themselves that they 
are not being scooped by the other assembled 
correspondents. Fleet Street has become disagree- 
ably inbred; and Mr. Randolph Churchill's recent 
articles, whatever one may think of his opinions, 
should help to blow away the cobwebs. 

= a o 
I SAW an appalling thriller called Lisbon (or 
rather the first half of it) the other night. It did, 
however, contain the following line, spoken by 
the master-mind to his secretary : 

You're getting more stupid every day, Selwyn; 
this has got to stop. 

It didn’t. 

* * os 
I SEE THAT among Communist leaders in the 
market for a United Front is Dr. Cheddi Jagan, 
the split in whose People’s Progressive Party of 
British Guiana has evidently given him to think. 
The results of his meditations are revealed in a 
recent speech reported in the Georgetown Daily 
Chronicle. The trouble has been ‘left-wing devia- 
tions.’ ‘Some Communists in our party,’ says Dr. 
Jagan rather strangely, ‘tended to act as Com- 
munists in a Communist party. . . .” The distinc- 
tion is a subtle one—particularly for somebody 
who well remembers Dr. Jagan denying the very 
existence of Communist elements in his party 
when he visited this country three years ago. My 
main recollection of him then is of a fluent 
speaker wearing the brightest tic ever to pierce a 
Lambeth fog and quite frequently biting back too 
obvious a piece of Marxist phraseology for the 
benefit of the journalist interviewing him. I also 
remember the ally who has since left him, Mr. 
L. F. S. Burnham, sitting in the background and 
not saying much. I thought at the time he was 
content to play second fiddle to Dr. Jagan—evi- 
dently I was wrong. Dr. Jagan was probably 
wrong too, but I should not advise any unwary 
British Guiana left-wingers to take Mr. Burn- 


ham’s place at his side. 
* . * 


A PROBLEM TO which the labour relations experts 
should turn their attention is how to stop manage- 
ments setting themselves up as judges in their own 
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case. This reflection is induced by reading the 
recent reports of the Monopoly Commission, 
three of which have appeared within a few days. 
It is obvious, for example, that the managers of 
the British Oxygen Company genuinely felt that 
the various ugly little restrictive practices they 
employed were in the public interest; that—for 
example—when they established bogus firms 
whose only object was to undercut and kill off a 
potential rival management, they were saving the 
industry from the terrors of cut-throat competi- 
tion. What employers of this type cannot realise, 
I find, is the harm such actions do. Many people's 
instinctive reaction on hearing of some monopoly 
using its powers to crush a competitor is to wish 
that somebody would take the monopoly by the 
scruff of its metaphorical neck and give it a taste 
of its own squeeze. But in most cases the only 
power strong enough to administer a retaliatory 
throttle is the Government; so there is always the 
temptation—fallen into by some members of the 
Commission—to suggest an extension of State 
control. A better solution, I suspect, is not to 
attempt to impose controls; ‘but to try to educate 
our masters, the directors of monopolies, in the 
folly of abusing their powers in the way British 
Oxygen have done. For if there are many more 
reports of this kind they will give a powerful fillip 
to the now-dormant demand for nationalisation. 
+ e . 
IT IS NOW two years almost to the day since I first 
argued that the Hunter fighter was a liability. 


From the Horse’s Mouth 


Sm ANTHONY EpbeNn’s return and the message with 
which he marked it should put a halt to ill-informed 
and often ill-natured rumours that he was about to 
resign because of ill health. . . . 

—Sunday Times, December 30. 


By all accounts—and those who have been inside 
the Cabinet room recently are the best witnesses—the 
Prime Minister is now completely fit again after the 





Christmas holiday. 
—A Student of Politics’ in the Sunday Times, 
January 6. 
* . . 


I HAVE news today that will bring a gasp from every 
Tory in Britain. Mr. Harold Macmillan is planning 
to retire from the Commons. . . . 

I report that Mr. Macmillan means exactly what 
he says. He intends to go. 

The reason? 

Not because of any personal clashes with his 
colleagues. , 

Not because of any disagreement on policy. 

But he is 63 in February, three years older than 
Sir Anthony Eden, nine years older than Mr. Butler. 

And suddenly, with absolute clarity, he sees that 
the nation’s highest office is for ever beyond his grasp. 

How sad a moment for a politician who has come 
so far. 

The moment when he realises that he is finally out 
of the race. 

—‘Crossbencher’ in the Sunday Express, Decem- 

ber 2, 1956. 
MACMILLAN kept the Tory conscience in the years 
the locusts ate; and he has never entirely lost his 
vocation . . . those who keep the Tory conscience 
are respected by their colleagues and praised by 
future generations; but they never lead the Tory Pary. 
—-New Statesman, November 5, 1955. 
* . . 

It seems certain that Mr. R. A, Butler will be the 
new Prime Minister. —Daily Herald, January 10. 
BrITAIN’s new Prime Minister is likely to be Mr. 
R. A. Butler. —Daily Mail, January 10. 
It looks like Butler. © —New Chronicle, January 10. 


Tue betting favours Mr. Butler. 
—Daily Express, January 10. 
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* This was not the product of any inside informa- 
tion: the aircraft's failings had long been known, 
- and discussed on more than one occasion in the 
Commons. The Hunter, you will remember, was 
(and for all I know still is) the fighter which 
handled so beautifully. It was the pilot’s delight. 
Unfortunately it tended to shake itself to destruc- 
tion if its cannon were fired at high altitudes. 
Again and again we were assured that the re- 
quired modifications were being made, in spite of 
the very obvious fact that the Hunter, like all the 
other fighters in service, was already obsolescent. 
Now, at long last, the Government has decided to 
cut the order for Hunters; and it seems probable 
that this is only the preliminary to a general and 
more drastic revision of Air Force expenditure. 
Another symptom is the end of the Auxiliary Air 








Force units, which for years now have continued 
only for sentimental reasons. In his article on 
another page Sir Edward Boyle states the case for 
further cuts; and at last it really does seem pos- 
sible that defence expenditure is going to be 
placed on a realistic basis. It is a fine opportunity 
for the new Minister, Mr. Duncan Sandys. 


* * * 


SIR ANTHONY has said to me more than once that 
foreign affairs would not be nearly so difficult but 
for the foreigners.—‘W. L. A.’ in the Yorkshire 


Post, January 10. 
om * * 


‘HE Is 2, and has three daughters but no heir. — 
Peterborough in the Daily Telegraph, January 10. 
Still . . . not bad going. PHAROS 


Why Defence Cuts are Necessary 


By SIR EDWARD BOYEE, 


HE cuts-in defence expenditure which were 

announced on Wednesday represent only a 
small instalment of the cuts which have been 
demanded; and I think it is worth recalling, first 
of all, why they are being called for so press- 
ingly at the present time. The fundamental point 
is that the defence programme seriously com- 
petes for the same resources which we also need 
for our export trade, and for productive invest- 
ment at home. We are devoting too high a 
proportion of our most highly skilled man- 
power, and of the products of our engineering 
and electronic industries, to non-productive pur- 
poses. 

Of course this is a problem which has con- 
fronted us ever since Mr. Attlee’s Government 
embarked on a greatly expanded defence pro- 
gramme at the end of 1950. It was, indeed, in 
order to make room for this expanded programme 
that two consecutive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer—Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Butler—intro- 
duced Budgets designed to hold down the level 
of home investment. But the problem is a great 
deal more urgent today, for three reasons. First, 
in 1950, the seller’s market in consumer goods 
—notably textiles—had not yet come to an end, 
whereas today Britain is tremendously dependent 
on the export of capital goods and the products 
of our metal-using industries. Quite apart from 
the competition for resources, to which I have 
already referred, I think it is important to remem- 
ber the weight of the sheer physical burden on 
the top management of those firms who have to 
fulfil both defence contracts and large export 
orders. It really is not easy to find either the 
time or the effort to go all out for new export 
markets, when one has in addition the responsi- 
bility for the many miles of wiring required for 
a modern fighter aircraft. 

Secondly, there has been the vast increase in 
foreign competition—notably from Germany and 
Japan; and there is the prospect of even more 
serious competition from Soviet Russia during 
the decades which lie ahead. In view of the extent 
of this competition, Britain cannot hope to earn 
the trading surplus which is urgently needed, 
unless we take active steps to make British in- 
dustry really competitive in world markets. It is, 
I think, more generally recognised and under- 


MP 


stood today that the level of export trade which 
a country can achieve is closely bound up with 
the level of productive investment at home. Cer- 
tainly it is essential for a British Chancellor to 
keep inflation on the curb, if only to contain 
the import bill within bounds; but disinflation 
alone will not earn us the export surplus we need. 
We need a considerable transfer of resources into 
productive investment during the years ahead, 
and this is all the more important in view of the 
proposal for free trade with a European Common 
Market. 

Thirdly, many people feel with justice that the 
time has come to review the basic assumptions 
of cold war strategy. It seems to me highly 
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arguable that Britain, who led the world in the 
Industrial Revolution, could fight the cold war 
more effectively by devoting increased resources 
to engineering exports and overseas investment. 
And I have absolutely no doubt that the pursuit 
of economic growth in a capitalist—or mixed— 
economy is the most effective ideological counter 
to Marxist Communism. For it becomes so obvious 
that economic expansion really does enlarge the 
range of choice for the mass of the population, 
and that Marx was talking plain unadulterated 
nonsense when he claimed that in every society 
‘man’s social position determines his conscious- 
ness. 

Having stated the main economic case for de- 
fence cuts, I must now turn to the questions of 
‘how much’ and ‘where.’ I think it is important 
to realise that the budgetary aspect does not 
matter nearly so much as the release of key re- 
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sources. Economics is fundamentally not about 
money but about people and things. And. the 
target at which I should like to aim is that we 
should shift at least three hundred million 
pounds’ worth of resources from production for 
defence to production for export and for home 

investment. If in the process we have to cancel } 
certain contracts, then of course the purely bud- 
getary strain will be reduced by a correspondingly 
smaller amount. But I cannot see this matters 
very much. If, say, an engineering firm receives 
x million pounds in payment for a cancelled con- f 
tract, and uses the money to finance its own ff 
expansion, then the Government's object will not 7 
have been frustrated but furthered. ; 

As for the question where the cuts should be 
made, I should like to venture just three sug. 
gestions. First, I think we should prune drastically 
those parts of the programme which are not |) 
directly concerned with the defence of the United & 
Kingdom, and which duplicate the effort of our 
American allies. | am thinking especially, of 
course, of heavy bomber aircraft. Secondly, I am 
very doubtful whether it can possibly be sensible 
for Britain to devote so much highly skilled man- 
power to the development of guided missiles. We 
are bound to remain several years behind the 
United States, and I should have thought it might 
well be more sensible to buy such defence equip- 7 
ment of this kind as we expect to be of use to us, [7 
Finally, there is the question of the hydrogen 
bomb. It may well be that, having gone so far, we + 
had better acquire the knowledge required to | 
manufacture the bomb. I am sure we ought not © 
to make any far-reaching decision except in con- c 
sultation with our allies, and I appreciate the Fi 
force of the argument that we ought to think i 
hard before forgoing the possession of an ulti- | 
mate deterrent of our own. Nevertheless, we ¥ 
should also bear in mind that a shortage of pri- 
mary fuel is the principal weakness of the British § 
economy today. And I should very much hope § 
that, in the nuclear field, we could bring about 
some shift of resources so that the civilian pro- 
gramme goes ahead faster. 

In any case I am absolutely sure that the case § 
for continuing with hydrogen-bomb tests arises 
from its value as a deterrent, and not because © 
its possession would enable Britain to follow an 
independent foreign policy. It does seem rather 
strange that so many people should still hanker § 
after ‘going it alone’ at this precise moment, 
when it is obvious that our ill-starred Suez ad- § 
venture has made us more economically de- § 
pendent on the United States, and not less. And 
indeed, one of the principal reasons why | believe 9 
an international world order to be strongly inf 
the interests of Great Britain is because it has 
become so clear that Britain simply has not they 
resources to compete with the giants. If we suc- 4 
ceed in bringing about a shift of resources such 
as I have indicated, then sterling will be streng-® 
thened, and we may succeed in earning the 
trading surplus which we so urgently require. % 
I believe that such a shift of resources can bel 
achieved without putting this island at any) 
greater risk, and that it will make it easier rather} 
than harder for Britain to play a worthy role% 
as a partner in the Western Alliance of free 
nations. : 
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[The next article in this series 
Richard Goold-Adams.} 
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Mental Healthmanship 


By DR. DONALD Mcl. JOHNSON, MP 


‘He ought to be locked up!’ 
How many of us say this, half 
jokingly perhaps, but reveal- 
ingly just the same—reveal- 
ingly of the casually custodial 
attitude of the community 
towards even ile mildly 
eccentric. 

‘He ought to be locked up!’ 
The enticing thought comes 
readily to the unscrupulous 
mind as an obtrusive and embarrassing husband 
or a tiresome and ailing wife bars the way; or per- 
haps an elderly and penurious relative occupies 
a room that might be put to better use or better 
profit. 

Laboriously, I have written no fewer than three 
books to show how easy it is to drug an unwanted 
person and get him into a mental hospital—for 
a long time, perhaps, if the right drug is used. 

But greater knowledge—acquired through the 
correspondence which an MP attracts—brings 
disillusionment, though not perhaps in the same 
way that my critics would desire. For there is 
little need to resort to drugs. 

Amongst the variegated activities of a big city, 
there is one activity that should be more generally 
known than it is. It is that of the Duly Authorised 
Officer of the Local Health Authority, who is 
sometimes known as the Mental Health Officer. 
His statutory duties are to take action in the case 
of anyone within the area of his authority whom 
he has ‘reasonable ground for believing to be of 
unsound mind’ and if he is satisfied that it is for 
‘the welfare of any person’ that he should be 
detained in a mental hospital, he is authorised so 
to detain him. He can enforce his authority, if 
necessary, with the aid of the police. 

The statute does not stipulate in any way how 
or in what manner the DAO should come to his 
‘reasonable beliefs,’ what evidence there must be 
to support them, nor, in fact, whether there should 
be any inquiry as to motive behind such evidence. 
The DAO acts ‘on infermation.’ (Nor, in the vast 
majority of cases, can the person informed upon 
discover subsequently who lodged the informa- 
tion.) But, acting upon information, he has his 
daily list of calls. He may take action alone, under 
which conditions he can make Urgency Orders 
authorising three days’ initial detention: or he 
may call for a doctor and a JP and, with the aid 
of a single doctor’s certificate, make a summary 
reception order which lasts up to a year. 

Let me say it loud and clear. One doctor's 
certificate is sufficient to ‘certify’ an alleged 
mental patient and deprive him of all civil rights, 
including his liberty, his control over his property, 
his access to the courts of law. The over- 
whelming majority of certified patients entering 
mental hospitals go in on summary reception 
orders supported by one doctor's certificate. 

‘The length of time taken in the medical 
examination of a person alleged to be of unsound 
mind is a matter for the discretion of the doctor 
concerned,’ said the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Health in the adjournment 
debate as recently as December 21. ‘In many 
cases the patient is in a very sick condition and 





it does not take long for that reason. There is 
no legal requirement that he should have seen 
the patient previously.’ 

Mr. Norman Dodds obtained a copy of the 
summary reception order relating to his con- 
stituent, Mrs. Harriet Thornton, as a consequence 
of which she began a stay of three and a half 
years in a mental hospital, and raised the matter 
in the adjournment debate from which I have 
already quoted. 

‘Is it not amazing that the JP and the doctor 
saw Mrs. Thornton only once and for no more 
than five minutes?’ asked Mr. Dodds. ‘During 
those five minutes, the JP asked not a single ques- 
tion. They spent about half an hour with the 
husband, but since the husband was not a true 
advocate for his wife, that is not good enough. 

‘On the second part of the Reception Order 
the doctor gives his reasons for declaring Mrs. 
Thornton insane ... there are seven reasons 
given, only one of which cannot be checked— 
that she was uncooperative and excited. Who 
would not be in that state on knowing that an 
effort was being made to put her into a mental 
home? 

‘There are, however, six reasons given, each 
one of which can be completely destroyed, had 
anyone taken the trouble to get evidence other 
than from the husband. For instance, it is said 
that Mrs, Thornton “had delusions of persecu- 
tion.” She said, “My husband nearly killed me; 
he tried to push me over the banisters.” 


‘That is not a delusion,’ continued Mr. Dodds, 
‘it is a fact. Luckily the son had to fight with his 
father for ten minutes to prevent Mrs. Thornton 
from being thrown over the banisters, but the 
son, who knows more about what happened in 
the house than anyone, and from whom I have 
evidence, has never been asked by anyone to give 
a statement.’ 
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Mrs. Thornton's is not an isolated case. 

‘It is with hope that I address you on the sub- 
ject of my detention in this mental hospital,’ 
comes a letter to me dated October 27, 1956, 
headed with the address of a large mental hos- 
pital near London. ‘I am aware that what I write 
will perforce be interpreted with the utmost cau- 
tion. None the less I swear to the truth of every 
word of it. 

‘A month ago a monstrous and outrageously 
wrongful order was signed for my reception in 
hospital, as the result of the most trivial 
domestic incident. (A person damaged my belong- 
ings and I mildly retaliated by sprinkling some 
water in the kitchen.) An over-enthusiastic 
official, who I thought at the time was a welfare 
worker, but subsequently learnt was a Mental 
Health Officer, persuaded a magistrate and a 
young doctor (whom I had never seen before in 
my life) to’sign this iniquitous order. It was done 
in a matter of minutes—five at the most. The 
magistrate spoke not a word, nor did he make 
known his decision. He just took a few notes. 

‘A disturbing aspect of this lamentable affair 
was, the said MHO promised to bring the family 
doctor, who has been our family doctor for ten 
years, and who is thoroughly acquainted with 
both sides of the question. However, he failed to 
do so. 

‘I am of irreproachable character. I have never 
been in hospital before. From the first day of 
my detention I have persistently maintained | 
am perfectly fit both in mind and body. As a 
matter of absolute and disquieting fact I was 
apprehended in full vigour of health and strength, 
and in the full amplitude of my mental powers.’ 


Fortunately for Mr. S., who wrote this letter, 
he has a brother who also wrote and confirmed 
his statements. On return from war service, Mr. 
S. had come back to live with his sister and 
stepmother in a house that he had partly bought. 
There began (as Mr. S., the brother, put it) ‘a 
campaign to ease him out of the house.’ The first 
step was a suggestion to the family doctor that 
he should be certified because he was eccentric 
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—which was turned down flat. The next was a 
solicitor’s letter instructing him to move—which 
was proved invalid. Then came attempts to 
torment him by damaging his clothes and other 
property. Finally, there was the by-passing of 
the family doctor and the culminating achieve- 
ment of having him certified. 


‘Dear Dr. Johnson,’ the family doctor’s letter 
lies here in front of me; ‘Mr. S. was a somewhat 
eccentric man with a grievance against his step- 
mother. He was certainly not of unsound mind, 
He struck me as an intelligent, thoughtful, kindly 
man. He shared a house with his stepmother, and 
as he had contributed towards the purchase price 
he naturally felt somewhat aggrieved, especially 
as they did not get on amicably. Increased 
domestic dissensions led to petty acts of damage 
to each other’s property and with accusations of 
mutual damage. Two years ago I was asked to 
certify him, but I could find no facts indicating 
insanity and refused to proceed. Finally, on 
September 26 he was visited by the MHO, accom- 
panied by a doctor and magistrate and two police- 
men, and driven off to hospital. He was told by 
the MHO that I was away on holiday, which 
was untrue. I was appalled at the manner in 
which this certification took place.’ 


It was fortunate for Mr. S. that he has a 
brother who was able to obtain his discharge 
within a month by the appropriate relative’s 
application. He had been diagnosed as suffering 
from delusions—delusions about damage to his 
property which (as his brother pointed out) was 
never subjected to inspection by those who made 
this diagnosis. But for his brother, Mr. S. would 
undoubtedly have been in hospital yet. 

“THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH ACTS AS AN OGPU’ 
declare the bold headlines of the small periodical 
Gothic Ripples as, in its issue of April 27, 1955, 
it reports the case of both a husband and a wife 
detained for ten days in the observation ward of 
a London hospital, as a consequence of informa- 
tion coming from they knew not where (nor did 
they ever find out), before they were declared 
sane by a psychiatric specialist. 

“We are merely tidying up a few odds and ends,’ 
said Mr. Aneurin Bevan, a Celt and not a Goth, 
in breezily reassuring fashion, as he introduced 
the committee stage of the 9th Schedule of 
the National Health Service Act, under whose 
statutory umbrella all the above actions have 
taken place. 

‘It was a race as to which of us reached a 
mental hospital first, admitted a husband to one 
of my Parliamentary colleagues, concerning his 
wife whose certification he had _ successfully 
arranged. 

What he meant was that it was a race as to 
who got to the Mental Health Officer first to lay 
the appropriate allegations. He, of course, won; 
and since, once he had got his wife in, he was the 
only person who could get her out, he managed 
to dispose of her for a considerable time. 

Clearly a new social science opens out. As 
from Gamesmanship we have had Lifemanship, 
now we come to Mental Healthmanship. Why, 
indeed, commit murder as in the old days as 
release from a discordant or inharmonious 
marriage? Why the expense and uncertainty of 
divorce? Why the complications and risks of 
poisoning by drugs? Go to the Mental Officer. 
But—and this is the first rule—get there first. 
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‘ e must see that the opposing players do their 

best to retire ten yards from the mark, that 
the kicker’s side are behind the ball when it is 
kicked, that the kick is taken on the line through 
the mark, and that the ball travels five yards in a 
direction towards the opponents’ goal line (or 
up to the kicker’s goal line, if the kick is taken 
behind it) before being played by the kicker’s 
side. In addition, the whole intention is that the 
kicker’s side should take the kick as quickly as 
possible, and thus gain all the advantage sur- 
prise tactics can give.’ So the referee of the rugby 
game—to gloss that passage from this wise and 
lively litthe book*—must be able to hold within 
his field of vision about twenty men (in a dozen 
different locations, some probably behind his 
back), realise what they are doing or not doing, 
know of the 
intents in some of 
their minds, observe 
a barely visible spot 
and a wholly in- 
visible line, measure 
two stated distances 
at one glance—and 
all this in a moment of time. It can’t be 
done. But many try it, and some get near to 
perfection. Sit high in the stand and count 
how many mistakes you can be sure a good 
referee has made. Remember, though you may 
see something he doesn’t, he certainly sees things 
you dont, and what he sees may be outdating 
what you saw. He has the eyes of Argus and 
the heels of his murderer Mercury, the prophetic 
faculty of Cassandra, the wisdom of Nestor, the 
impartiality of Rhadamanthus, the authority of 
Jove. He can be seen, and now and then heard: 
but corporeally he is a ghost, setting thirty men 
an example by never obstructing one of them. He 
has been prompted to take on the job not only 
by what His Grace of Canterbury calls ‘the sheer 
love of power’ (or pleasure of ordering other 
people about) but also by the fascination of what's 
difficult. In theory, the referee, already in his 
early middle years maybe, turns in his tracks to 
keep pace eighty yards at a stretch with the 
fleetest threequarter flat out. He can’t, but he 
does. Certum quia impossibile. ‘Unmdglich ist’s, 
drum chen glaubenswert.’ 

It's done by flair, instinct, experience, fore- 
knowledge of how the average player will react, 
and an awareness that the best players are not 
average. Add to this a mastery of a complicated 
legal system, for the referee may not, like learned 
luminaries in another place, put off his ruling 
till next week while he consults the oracles. Now 
or never (with due salute to the Advantage Law). 
The split-second decisions he has had to take 
himself when a player have become the habit of 
his mind. His job reflects a code that has enrap- 
tured the great ones of the past—those born to 
the purple, a Bush, a Wakefield, a Stephenson-—— 
and. below them and their peers, a whole range 
of lesser talents, down to the laggard dreamer, 
perpetually impelled to seek what he shall never 


* Tur Art or Rerererina. Edited by H. F. Ellis 
and _ ated by Fougasse. (Rugby Football Union, 
43. 0G.) 
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Refereeing Rugger 


By OLIVER EDWARDS 


find—his anti-self, the man of deeds he isn’t and 
cannot be; not but what the game may help even 
the likes of him to find a quick way through a 
gap. Soccer, to make the comparison (now I'm 
in for it), denying as it does to grown men any 
worthy employment of their arms, must be con- 
tent, for all its twinkling head- and foot-work, to 
be to rugby as whist to bridge, auction to con- 
tract, draughts to chess, water to wine. 

One solution to the rugby referee’s big prob- 
lem—this a priori impracticability of his task— 
might of course, as Fougasse seems to be sug- 
gesting in his illustration on page fifty-six, be to 
appoint a second referee who would keep up 
with play in a helicopter, his ground colleague 
conferring with him the while by walkie-talkie. 
On the whole I would deprecate this. Soon or 
later the heli would be bound to crash on a set 
scrummage, and (although the backs could readily 
provide a seven-a-side game in substitution) the 
Twickenham turf is just too valuable to expose 
to such a risk. The eruptions of Fougasse are 
generous in number and charming throughout. 
His drawings swarm with the beetle-headed 
morons you never meet on any rugby field. 

A delightful thing about rugby is that, like 
everything else, it is always going to the devil, 
always on its last legs, in most urgent need of 
reform, giving much sad occasion for heavy knit- 
ting of the brow. Things were so much better in 
the old days. The burthen of this booklet, apart 


from ils natty elucidations of the referee's fate 
and function, is that the Laws contain but a 
modicum of regulation and leave lots of scope 
to the imaginations of those unacknowledged 
legislators the players themselves. The players, 
almost without knowing it, confect additional 
little rules of their own, unwritten, and noi always 
sensible or necessary. Some of these are simply 
bad habits. Thus the pedantry, seldom departed 
from, by which the placer’s job devolves on an 
overworked scrum-half instead of one of the 
gentlemen of leisure (as they too often are) 
on the wings. The indiscreet drop-out is treated 
mercifully instead of as a courteous invitation to 
goal-kick practice. And the time lost over line- 
outs (or lines-out, as the best writers write but 
1 hope never say), the dilatoriness with which 
they are staged! Too many of them are treated 
solemnly as a set piece. Surely there is room to 
insert ‘without delay’ somewhere in Law 27. 





The temptation to ‘give the forwards a breather’ 
is sO great (as usual the prescient Shakespeare 
has said the last word: 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend), 

even though you're giving the enemy a breather 
too. More ‘surprise tactics’ wanted here. The 
referee might perhaps help by brandishing the 
Law against time-wasting, but one sees his diffi- 
culty. More quick throw-ins then, by anyone, not 
necessarily a wing-three. Let the full-back field 
and throw to a three, say. This book stresses that 
the minimum number of players constituting a 
line-out is nought. I'm still not convinced that 
something might not be done legislatively to 
get the Advantage Law to apply to the uninten- 
tionally bad throw-in. It’s the referee’s job to 
judge of intention, and the deliberately faulty 
throw-in would con- 
tinue to incur a 
penalty, as it does 
now. (‘We used to 
sling it one-handed 
plumb slap to any- 
one we pleased with- 
in the width of the 
field, but these young men, with their two- 
handed lobs the sport of the wind, giving the 
opposition all the time in the world, are 
degenerate, aren't they, Dai?’) 

Someone has declared that exciting and 
vigorous outdoor games are a jealous invention 
of the old to keep the thoughts of the young 
away from sex, and some continental Europeans 
will have it that our rulers here cunningly foster 
sports and games to deflect our attention from, 
politics and the things that really matter. How- 
ever that may be, and whether or not certain 
rulers elsewhere have learnt a trick or two from 
ours, competitive games can serve to sublimate 
something of tribal and national antagonisms, and 
even the most ill-tempered and violent of these 
clashes are less destructive than the wars they 
symbolise and may eventually replace. I long to 
see a rugby match between Egypt and Israel; it 
might be played perhaps on the Gaza strip—with 
an Indian referee, Mr. Nehru style—for the cham- 
pionship of the Semitic League. I put my money 
on Israel in advance. 





The present situation in these islands may well 
foreshadew the world picture of times to come. 
Having ceased, or nearly, to oppose one anothe: 
by military force, our tribes (disguised as 
counties, towns and provinces), and our quartet 
of contrasted nations, fight it out on the field of 
sport. The case of rugby in the four home 
countries is of some sociological interest. 


The English have never recovered from the 
Norman conquest. They carry a pattern of class 
distinctions in the marrow of their bones. With 
certain local and other variations, rugby is L 
and soccer non-U. A great part of England's vasi 
population is therefore out of the reckoning for 
the rugby union game, and that means that each 
of the other three nations is, or might be, numert- 
cally more of a match for her. 

But, so far as rugby-playing goes, Ireland and 
Scotland tend (repeat, tend) to copy England in 
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that aspect of her social structure. Ireland, still 
helped by a legacy of ampler feeding in the 
Forties (remember those Dublin meals?), con- 
tinues to put up a good show. She can pick a 
stfong national team from a relatively small 
number of first-class players. Curious that in this, 
where the advantage of unity is quite obvious, 
the Irish are united. Their rugby transcends 
politics and the technicalities of passports, flags 
and anthems. Any proposal to split Irish rugby 
would be laughed out of court by Lord Brooke- 
borough and ex-Blackrock-threequarter Dev in 
mellow unison. Poor old soccer, like trade, fol- 
lows the flag and suffers accordingly. 


But Scotland, for all that she now has the 
beating of France, is feeling the strain. The best 
and fundamental cure for the troubles of Scottish 
rugby might well lie in a systematic attempt to 
broaden its social basis, link it more thoroughly 
with the enthusiasm and passion of the nation 
at large, spread it still more, if it can be done, 
among men from the limb-developing, shoulder- 
building occupations and industries. It’s no reflec- 
tion on good players of today to hazard that still 
better ones may grow tomorrow. 

Wales is the model—except for her little- 
utilised north: her limitation in rugby is terri- 
torial, not social. Wales has the classless society 
that Russia is toiling all her life to find. (Russia’s 
revolution—poor old girl—was soon caught on 
the wrong foot: before and since, it has been 
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McCance and Dr. Widdowson in a Special Report,’ 
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difficult for her to produce any human types but 
serfs, czars and secret police.) Wales can call, in 
principle, on all her sons, including the extra 
strong, from mines, docks, heavy steelworks. And 
no participation in top rugby without brains as 
well (‘Use your bloody ‘ead, mun’). 

How brilliantly variegated the styles of play 
of these five nations at their best—leaving aside 
the prowess of the Commonwealth countries 
overseas. The iridescence of the scene gives a 
hope that the world itself, when it becomes One 
World, may not after all sink into utter uni- 
formity. The English solid and accomplished, 
calculating, in a good sense; not always pressing 
home a winning advantage. The French mettle- 
some, excitable, especially near the line, even if 
gradually learning the wisdom of control. The 
Irish tough, fiery—fiercer as you go west (‘Give 
them the garryowen, boys’)}—but with marked 
local differences: Leinster, for instance, inclining 
to the suaver English type—it’s the Pale after all. 
The Irish are, in any case, for reasons of national 


City and 


By JOHN 





TAKE full advantage of the National Health 

Service, and find it very useful and thank 
God for it. All the same, I would like to know 
whether there are any hospitals which give 
priority to self-employed people in their out- 
patients departments. In many hospitals a visit 
to these departments is regarded as a day off in 
a firm’s time, and patients bring sandwiches and 
the ‘kiddiz.’ The people in charge of out-patients 
can surely tell from insurance cards who is self- 
employed and who is not. 


SENTRY-GONE 

Two correspondents have told me the same 
story about the Duke of York’s column, and, as 
their accounts tally, I suppose there must be truth 
in it. One, an Oxford don, quotes the story as an 
illustration of the efficacy of a question in Par- 
liament. Some time in the Fifties an old general, 
descending the Duke of York’s Steps, was almost 
ridden down by two tipsy subalterns galloping 
up them for a bet. A Parliamentary question fol- 
lowed, and to prevent a recurrence of the 
incident a sentry was placed there. Twenty years 
later, noticing that the sentry was getting wet, a 
soft-hearted MP asked another question and, as 
a result, an ironwork canopy was placed above 
him. Twenty years later, a retrenchment-minded 
MP asked a question about the waste of military 
manpower and the sentry was removed. Twenty 
years later, a tidy-minded MP asked a question 
about the rusting fragment of an iron canopy, 
and the Board of Works sent a man to saw it off. 
Today the rust stains remain, though the 
crevices have been filled with concrete. If the 
monument is cleaned, I hope two tipsy subalterns 
will ride down another general . . . long live the 
Constitution! 


WIGS ON THE GREEN 

Richmond Green is adorned by fine old houses 
in Maids of Honour Row (built for the ladies-in- 
waiting of the wife of George II) on one side, 
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temperament, the least predictable. A famous 
half-back, missing before an international at 
Cardiff Arms Park, was found in the nick of time 
fast asleep in the bus that had brought the team 
to the ground. He woke up, and played a blinder, 
A star forward turned up for an international 
match with a total of one stud on his two boots, 
The other nations? The Scots hard, rugged, a 
shade unimaginative perhaps, but with a full com- 
plement of studs. The Welsh, a spark, a touch 
of genius, risk, fling-it-around; fiery too. England- 
Ireland makes a good match. Ireland-Wales less 
good: they’re too alike. 

I have wandered from The Art of Refereeing, 
got ‘marooned on the touchline,’ as this darling 
book warns us not to. Just one tip now to add to 
the store of advice it offers to the up-and-coming 
referee. Once your fortieth season is past 
(‘Couldn't very well start the game till my teens, 
could I, Dai boy; Cardiff High hadn’t gone over 
to rugger in my day’), try a handful of washing- 
soda in the postludial bath. It helps. 


Suburban 


BETJEMAN 


by Osborne-like villas on the other, and has the 
Tudor brick gateway to Richmond Palace near 
it. It is one of the most charming parts of this 
still lovely Thames-side Surrey town. Not con- 
tent with turning it into a traffic roundabout, the 
local authorities are proposing to put concrete 
lamp-posts round the Green of the maximum 
twenty-five-foot size. They are also going to 
create the same havoc in Kew Green. The 
inhabitants of Richmond Green have formed 
themselves into an association to defend their 
rights. No doubt Kew Green will follow suit. It 
seems incredible that so late in the day as this 
such vandalism should still be contemplated, 
when all enlightened authorities, as one would 
suppose there to be at Kew and Richmond, are 
using steel columns in places where they are still 
lucky enough to have attractive streets and 
terraces left. As I have said in this column before, 
I do hope the lighting authorities will go and see 
how well and unobtrusively the main traffic roads 
of Brighton are lit before they wreck the famous 
Greens at Kew and Richmond. 


SEEN ON THE TELLY 


Some time ago I appeared twice in one week 
on television and realised what a damaging effect 
television must have on the characters of per- 
formers. My face was recognised by strangers, 
people came up to me in hotels, blushing girls, 
whom normally I would have considered the 
acme of beauty in their Gor-ray skirts and with 
their snub noses and freckles, asked me for my 
autograph and smiled at me. | did not notice 
them; I was too busy being the Great Man. I 
found myself wondering about my appearance. 
Had I a nice face? Was | not quite so fat after 
all? I took to wearing a bow tie like literary 
men are supposed to do, and even found myself 
wondering if I was recognised. Luckily public 
television memory is short-lived and I realise 
once more that I am fat, bald, green, unshaven 
and none too clean. The fantasy is over. And 
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The shape of steel to come 


NEv® HAS THE STEEL INDUSTRY had so much to contribute 

to Britain’s scientific progress, as well as to her basic 
services and other industries. What is the next great project 
that will challenge the steel industry’s versatility and skill ? 
The devising of special steels to help tomorrow’s aircraft 
break the ‘heat barrier’? Co-operation with physicists to build 
new plant for atomic power stations ? This much is certain — 
Britain’s future is closely linked to the growth and development 
of steel. What is the state of this vital industry? 


New men, new methods. New plant is coming intoservice. 
Advanced instrumentation in the works is streamlining the 
whole process of steel production. The pattern of steelmaking 
is changing its shape. The whole industry is growing. 


What are the openings in this great and growing industry? 
They are for the men with skill and technical qualifications. 
Men who work well with both men and machines. Their jobs 
are tremendously varied. They carry great responsibility. 

In a steelworks today you might find a young man in 
charge of a £5 million plant. You would see metallurgists, 
mathematicians and chemists, not only using their technical 


knowledge in their special fields but applying their ability 
to a varied range of practical problems. And you would see 
arts men as well as engineers and scientists. 


As production goes up and the industry takes on its new 
look, these men are on their way up too. There is no limit to 
the prospects in store for the industry and the people who 
work in it. 


Steel is a modern industry. An industry to which the men 
who run it bring skill, technical knowledge and enthusiasm. 
It looks confidently towards a great future — to the shape 
of steel to come. 


Steel is quick to make use of all the 
most modern techniques; television, 
for example. In a steelworks this 
can give a man a second pair of eyes 
— perhaps to watch an operation 
going on inside a furnace, where it 
would otherwise be invisible. 


Issued by The British Iron and Steel Federation 


STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, 8.W.I 
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now it is over, the more I admire Gilbert Harding, 
a man who is himself essentially humble and who 
has never been taken in by the peculiar fame tele- 
vision gives one. A lot has been written about the 
effect of television on the public. It is time some- 
thing was written about the effect of television on 
its performers. 


CASUALTY LIST 


CROWSLEY PARK MANSION, SHIPLAKE, OXON: 
Mostly late eighteenth century, with stable 
block and grand seventeenth-century staircase, 

RANGER’S House, FARNHAM, SurRREY: Early 
eighteenth century, two-storey red _ brick, 
remarkable for its original mullions and 


FRE 


transomed windows with leaded lights. Owned 
by the UDC who wish to destroy it: is close 
to the Palace and Castle. 


THe Oaks, CARSHALTON, SURREY: Late 
eighteenth century, the decorations by Robert 
Adam. 


LOWTHER CASTLE, WESTMORLAND: 1806-11, by 
Sir Robert Smirke for Lord Lonsdale, 
Gothick. To be demolished in the spring. 

BRANCHES PARK, NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK: (Home 
of the late Miss Parsons.) Eighteenth century 
and later. 


The fates of Shardeloes, Bucks, and the Georgian 
churches of St. Margaret, Brighton, St. George, 
Tiverton, and All Hallows, London Wall, City 
of London, are still in the balance. 


() A Goldfish’s Farewell to his Bowl ) 


By STRIX 


‘TT was great fun writing a book. One lived with 

Lie It became a companion. It built an impal- 
pable crystal sphere around one of interests and 
ideas. In a sense one felt like a goldfish in a bow]; 
but in this case the goldfish made his own bowl. 
This came along everywhere with me. It never 
got knocked about in travelling, and there was 
never a moment when agreeable occupation was 
lacking. Either the glass had to be polished, or 
the structure extended or contracted, or the walls 
required strengthening.’ Sir Winston Churchill, 
who thus recalls in My Early Life his sentiments 
when he was at work on The River War, goes on 
to compare writing a book with building a house 
or planning a battle or painting a picture. 

It is lucky for us, and for our descendants as 
well, that this great craftsman has continued to 
find pleasure in the tasks of authorship. But to 
one of these tasks I find a later reference 
puzzling. Did Sir Winston really enjoy correcting 
the proofs of the two ‘massive’ volumes of ‘my 
magnum opus (up to date) upon which I had 
lavished a whole year of my life’? 

It seems certain that he did correct them. He 
had had an unhappy experience with an earlier 
work, The Malakand Field Force. Being sta- 
tioned in India when he completed the MS, and 
anxious to avoid unnecessary delays in pub- 
lication, he delegated the proof-reading to an 
uncle who, although ‘a very brilliant man,’ did 
his work so ill that the Athenaum called the end- 
product ‘pages of Napier punctuated by a mad 
printer’s reader’; the ubiquitous misprints were 
responsible for the only note of reservation in the 
general acclaim. 

He tells us that he did some midwifery on his 
second book: ‘All the hard work was done and 
I was now absorbed in the delightful occupation 
of playing with the proofs.’ It is a pleasing glimpse 
of the young Hussar who, after a tour of duty 
with the Lancers which ended at Omdurman, had 
embarked on his long, frequently interrupted, and 
partially successful masquerade as a civilian; but 
there comes a moment when the author must stop 
playing with his proofs, when the goldfish can 
no longer embellish the walls of his bowl, when 
the by now sickeningly familiar pages provide a 
stern and anxious duty rather than a delightful 
occupation. All who have lived through this hour 
full of petty but irrevocable decisions (in which 
I live now) will be glad to know that it left no 
sears on the youthful Churchill. 


Having always a soft spot for small, inarticulate 
minorities, I will begin by explaining to those 
readers who have not yet written books them- 
selves that the first proofs you get from the 
printers are known, doubtless for some good 
reason, as ‘galleys.’ These are elongated strips of 
paper upon whose surface your jewelled prose 
seems to go on and on and on, producing on the 
eye much the same lack-lustre impression as it 
might gain from the less interesting reaches of 
the Basingstoke Canal. No especial problem is 
involved in correcting the galleys—unless, of 
course, after doing so you leave them in a place 
where they can be torn to shreds by your 
Labrador puppy. Anyone who is imbecile enough 
to do this has to start the whole job over again 
on a spare set of galleys which the far-sighted 
publisher provides, presumably against just such 
a contingency. 

The next thing that happens is the arrival of 
page-proofs. These, since they look more or less 
like an actual book, though without any binding, 
present a less dispiriting appearance than the 
galleys. In my case, it is at this stage that grave 
doubts about one’s basic qualifications as a writer 
begin to arise. 

Until I started work on the page-proofs I had, 
without thinking very much about it, supposed 
myself the master of a vocabulary which, if not 
rich, was at least adequately diversified. But my 
publisher, a man of discrimination, tactfully 
drew my attention to a tendency for certain words 
and phrases to recur throughout my narrative; 
and when I looked into the matter I found that 
my style could be said to coruscate only in the 
sense in which this verb can be applied to the 
electric advertisements in Piccadilly Circus. The 
effects achieved—or strained after—were highly 
repetitive. A rich vocabulary, indeed! In 
100,000 words I seemed to have relied almost 
exclusively on half a dozen adjectives: bleak, 
swift, feckless, chimerical, désorienté and far- 
flung. A few others had crept in here and there 
on sufferance; but the incessant intrusions of the 
Old Guard produced a mannered and mono- 
tonous effect. 

* a * 

Further blemishes revealed themselves in every 
branch of usage. What streak of ingrained pom- 
posity had made me write, again and again, ‘It 
would seem’ when all I meant was ‘It seems’? 
Why did I keep on inserting, quite superfluously, 
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‘at the time’ (‘It was believed in London at the 
time that’)? Whence my extreme reluctance to 
find English equivalents for foreign words like 
ignis fatuus and coup de main? Where did I 
pick up the bureaucratic infection which had 
caused me to write ‘adverse weather conditions’ 
instead of ‘bad weather’? Like a djinn materialis- 
ing out of a bottle, there emerged from the proofs 
a literary alter ego of a most unprepossessing 
kind. 
* x * 

Purged of their grosser solecisms, the page- 
proofs went back to the printer; and now I am 
wrestling with a revised set. This is my last chance, 
In a day or two the goldfish will be bereft of its 
bowl, and no more attempts to remedy defects in 
the glassware will be possible. 

I enjoy playing patience, but not a patience that 
will never come out; to such a pastime correspond 
my endeavours to ensure that the illustrations 
(which for technical reasons can only be inserted 
after pages which are multiples of sixteen) appear 
in roughly apposite sections of the text. The 300- 
odd pages, each of which now bores me till ] 
could scream, are littered with unsatisfactory 
compromises. This frightful book deals with the 
last war. How, in writing about the Germans, 
can one be consistent in italicising the names of 
their organisations? 

Gestapo is surely part of the lingua franca of 
twentieth-century. civilisation; to put it in italics 
would be as unnatural and affected as to pro- 
nounce Paris in the way the French do. Yet 
Abwehr and Sicherheitsdienst, which were strictly 
comparable organs of the Nazi State, clearly 
demand italics. If you write Fiihrer, must you 
write Goring? And Gébbels? For these bleak 
and far-flung problems, chimerical if not actually 
feckless solutions will have (it would seem) to be 
found—and swiftly—by the désorienté author. 


+ * % 


But at least in a few days a process which only 
an exceptionally buoyant personality could 
describe as ‘the delightful occupation of playing 
with the proofs’ will be over: unless indeed 
Sealion once more gets his teeth into them, and 
I have to start all over again. 

This, however, is not a likely contingency, the 
puppy’s savoir-faire and deportment having 
improved since he chewed up the galleys. Even if 
it occurs, it can only postpone the inevitable. I 
suspect that I, like other goldfish, will miss the 
shelter of my brittle bow! when it has gone off, 
ahead of me, on the path towards oblivion. 


A Well Behaved Young Lady 


Dear Joan, may I ask you a question or two? 
(Proud imperious Joan, reply.) 

Does your heart ever beat as others do? 

Will nothing melt that glacial eye? 


Does the languorous charm of flaming June 
Never humble the toss of that spirited head? 

Does the night-scented stock, or the harvest moon 
Send you never a-sighing to bed? 


In the frosty calm of a winter’s night 
Does your spirit never take wings, and fly? 
Or dance with the lambs in the spring sunlight? 
Proud, imperious Joan, REPLY! 
HAILSHAM 


| 
| 
| 
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What’s good for Mr. Parsons 


...is good for expanding industry 


bl ei el 


Now that he has retired, Mr. Parsons has all the time in the world to tend that precious garden. 


And everything in the garden is lovely—thanks to a pension secured through Life Assurance. 


Yet Mr. Parsons is not the only one to benefit. Money paid in premiums was invested by 


FF a ewer ww 


7. his Life Office, and much of it was used to provide vital development capital for British industry. 


Through endowment and pension policies, and through staff pension schemes, Life Assurance 
is making provision for retirement incomes for an ever-increasing number of people. 
In many other ways, too, such as family protection, house purchase and educational policies, 


Life Assurance is providing an important social service. 


. Life Assurance 
pert of Me Gitte. «ng of hfe 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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Consuming Interest... 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ARPETS are quite the most formidable item 
Ges the budget of those setting up home, or 
even keeping a home presentable, today. 

I speak from experience, for during the past 
eighteen months I have attempted to furnish a 
six-roomed flat without too many demands on 
capital or without taking on too much hire pur- 
chase. It has been a pleasant preoccupation, and 
Saturdays spent searching junk shops in places 
like Bermondsey and Brixton (where, incidentally, 
a small Flea Market has sprung up in the 
Jamaican quarter) have produced enough second- 
hand furniture. But this is no solution to the 
carpet problem. I soon discovered that prices of 
good wool carpets (still the best) were far too 
high: so I began to investigate whether it was 
possible to find a carpet made of substitute 
material that would give satisfactory wear. 






MihidiMiyy, 


For those with the minimum amount to spend 
there are the new rayon carpets. I noted when | 
visited Blenheim that the Duchess of Marl- 
borough has solved the problem of re-carpeting 
some of the long corridors there with a rayon 
carpet in dark blue. Today there are both tufted 
and cut rayon carpets on the market and both 
types are bonded on the back with latex or plastic. 
They cost about £1 a square yard less than 
woollen carpets, and they come in excellent 
colours and widths up to fifteen feet. 

Cheaper than rayon is needleloom felt. But, 
from the experience of friends, I would stress 
that it is only suitable for bedrooms and rooms 
where there is not a great deal of traffic. These 
carpets have one great advantage: they are very 
simple to lay, and can be cut with scissors without 
binding. One which has just recently come into 
the shops is made of a mixture of rayon and 
nylon with a sponge rubber back. 

Also very much in demand—one firm has at 
least a six-weeks’ waiting list—are the new 
‘mixes’ made from wool blended with man-made 
fibres such as Ardil or nylon. These are only a 
little less expensive than wool, but they are hard- 
wearing and come in excellent colours. 

The disadvantage about all these synthetics is 
that, although they have the wearing qualities of 
good wool carpets, they do not have the spring 
and resilience. After a few weeks they flatten 
under foot and they do tend to mark easily. But 
they clean well. 

Haircord carpet is fairly well known as a 
hard-wearing floor covering. Although it has not 
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the luxurious look of a thick pile carpet, in neutral 


shades—in a room with brightly-coloured rugs— 
it can look very attractive. For nurseries and bed- 
rooms the Belgian cotton carpets—often at less 
than £10—are now being made in attractive 
colours and patterns instead of those hideous 
mock-Persian affairs. 

And for those who have the time, there are at 
least two firms in London who hold regular auc- 
tions for secondhand carpets. There is a ‘view 
day,’ when all carpets are opened out. 


* * + 


I had been mystified by the appearance on the 
butter counters of several shops of brands of 
‘creamery’ butter at around 2s. 8d., or approxi- 
mately the same price as New Zealand butter 
today. Apparently this new product, which con- 
jures up visions of lush pastures, dairymaids and 
bowls of rich cream, is nothing more than a 
euphemism for ‘processed.’ 

‘Creamery butter is a blended butter,’ a man 
in the trade tells me. ‘It can be a mixture of New 
Zealand, Danish, English or Dutch, and the price 
is kept down by adding a legally permitted amount 
of water and salt by a factory process.’ 

I have tasted ‘creamery’ and find in flavour I 
do not like it as well as New Zealand or Danish 
butter; and when I fried an omelette in it, the 
egg stuck to the pan. It is, of course, a great deal 
easier to spread than other butters. 

But this is just the kind of thing that seems to 
me deplorable—these factory cheapenings of 
good basic food. Good butter is, of all things, 
one of the most important—particularly if you 
care about good cooking. 

I am glad to see the Sainsbury group agree 
with me and are not stocking ‘creamery’ or any 
of these blended butters. 

‘We believe butter is at its best straight from 
the dairy to the counter and that the name 
“creamery” should not be used. It frequently de- 
notes only a mixture of the best and the worst 
quality butters, a member of the firm told me. 


* * * 


Have you heard of chincherinchees? These de- 
lightfully spring-like South African flowers have 
become so popular here for their long-lasting 
properties that they are now being grown in 





Spectator Competition for 
Schools 


The Spectator offers three prizes of eight 
guineas each in a competition open to boys 
and girls at school in the United Kingdom. 
Entries should be in the form of 

An original story of not more than 1,500 

words, or 

A middle article of about 1,200 words, or 

An eye-witness account of any sporting event 

of about 1,200 words. 

A prize will be awarded for the best entry 
in each section. Entries, which need not be 
typed, must reach The Spectator office (99 
Gower Street, London, WC1) by January 21. 
The name of the entrant’s school should be 
given at the head of each entry, and envelopes 
should be marked ‘Schools.’ 
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. . . Carpets on the Cheap 


England. They should be in the florists by May 
or June. 

Some London florists still have some left from 
a consignment that arrived just before Christmas, 
They cost from 9d. to Is. a bloom and are pre- 
served by waxing the stalks. Once the wax has 
been removed, the chincherinchees will last for 
from six to eight weeks in water. They look 
rather like a shaggy version of the white hyacinth 
and are at their best mixed with dark evergreens. 
A bunch I had from South Africa early in 
December are still in good condition. 


¥ * * 


I have had a letter from a correspondent which 
gives a clue to why it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to. find bakers who bake good bread. 

In his district in the south-east of London, he 
says, there is a baker—one of the few remaining— 
who makes superb bread, similar to the type 
obtainable in France: yard-long ‘sticks,’ or light 
crusty Vienna loaves sprinkled with poppy seed, 
of a flavour and texture completely different from 
the factory-made loaf. 





Furthermore, the bread stays fresh for several 
days; and the crust, though it soon loses its crisp- 
ness in the damp English air, can quickly be 


revived in an oven, The baker also makes an | 


excellent coarse but light wholemeal by blending 
Canadian with English flour; and he has been 
doing so for some forty years. 

Imagine my correspondent’s surprise, then, 
when he went into the shop last Saturday for 
his usual supply, to be told that the baker had 
sold up his business in order to buy a restaurant. 
The weekday trade, apparently, is no longer 
enough to justify his staying in the business in 
competition with the factory-made bread: “We 
do a good trade on Saturdays, but it isn’t enough: 
people don’t care about good bread any longer.’ 

But of course plenty of people do. The trouble 
is simply that few of us know where to get it. And 
whereas the big firm can advertise its products, 
telling us where to look for them, the small baker 
—for obvious reasons—cannot advertise. Isn't 
there any way, my correspondent asks, of bringing 
the good bakers and people who want good bread 
into contact before the few remaining good bakers 
have passed out of existence? 

This, it seems to me, should be the main object 
of a column of this kind. It would, of course, be 
impossible to give lists and grades of bakeries, or 
other such establishments, after the manner of 
the Guide Michelin on hotels and restaurants (it 
is surely time, by the way, that that excellent 
institution was imported into Britain). But it 
should be possible to help foster a new climate of 
consumers’ opinion, in which we no Jonger 
tamely accept mass-produced goods. 

But more of this next week. .. . 





Neng inecey acre 


YB 
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the things they say! 


I don’t like “‘ Big Business”. 


Why? Just because it’s big — and successful ? 


No, because of the amount of economic power it wields. Take I.C./., I feel 
there should be some control over their production, 





and over the way they spend their profits —and over their prices, too. 
What would be gained by that? 


Well, we could then be sure that I.C.I. was working for the common good. 





But 1.C.I.’s prices are already remarkably low, all things considered. 
Most goods today cost more than three times as much as they did pre-war but, on average, 
I.C.1.’s prices have only about doubled during that period. 
Let’s forget I.C.I.’s prices. We could step up their production. 


In the last nine years, I.C.I.’s manufacturing capacity has been doubled. 


All right, but what about the public getting a shave of their profits ? 





That part of I.C.I.’s profits which it distributes as dividends is shared among 
250,000 stockholders and over 80,000 I.C.I. employees — quite a fair number 
of British people. A great deal is ploughed back —into more production — 


which means more exports, more jobs, more wealth for the country. 

















Bull’s-eyes 





















ADHESIVES 


BULL’S-EYES 
& SIMILAR SWEETS 


COWHIDE 

(& OTHER) TANNING 
DOLLS 
EXPLOSIVES 
FACE & TALCUM POWDERS 
GRINDING WHEELS 
HOUSEHOLD STARCH 
INSECTICIDES 
JUTE TEXTILES 
KRAFT PAPER 
LINENS 





Unchallenged leaders of 
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Confectionery manufacture and 
tanning are among the many hundreds of 
jobs that more than 80 industries are 
doing more efficiently with the help of 


starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
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CAN STARCH HELP YOU? 
That’s a question worth asking—and we’re the people 


to ask: we could give you an exceptionally well 


informed opinion—and would be pleased to do so, 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


MATCH BOXES 

NET FABRICS 

OIL WELL DRILLING 
PLASTERBOARD 
QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
ROPES 

SAND CORES & MOULDS 
TABLETS 

UPHOLSTERY 

VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
WALLPAPER 

XMAS DECORATIONS 
YARN 

ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Britain’s Starch Industry 








STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A careerand 
how to choose it 


On weekdays between January 21 and March 4, thirty- 
















one famous industries and business firms will be making Q 
a series of careers announcements in the Manchester M 
Guardian. They will each take a whole page to describe ”, 
in full the careers and prospects they offer to those about M 
to earn a living. This annual feature covers every section \ 
of industry and includes openings for both the scientist MU, 


and the arts student. 

In addition, the ‘classified’ section of the Manchester 
Guardian presents a generous rangeof careeropportunities 
all the year round. And, of course, its editorial columns are 
read for their sense and sincerity at all times. Spare copies 
of the Manchester Guardian are apt to vanish with speed 
—why not place a regular order with your newsagent? 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 






































START TODAY! 


Let Your Savings Earn 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 
Oo 
Interest from day of investment. 


No depreciation of capital. 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 





Write to the Secretary for the Society’s free “Guide for 
Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 
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Letters to the Editor 


Alan Silvera, William Douglas Home, 
R. Wingfield, David Morris 


Government by Old Etonians Capt. Henry Kerby, MP 


The Despised 


Polite Politics Admiral Sir W M. James 
Jan Masaryk Shieia Grant Duff 
The Supreme Deterrent Wayland Young 
The Montgolfians B. W. Crisp 
Rats and Poison Humanitarian 





THE DESPISED 

Sirn,—May I, as an outsider, neither an Egyptian nor 
even a naturalised British subject, who has lived in 
Egypt through the troubled war years and after, be 
permitted to clarify one of the issues raised by Mr. 
Jésman in your columns? 

The question of the alleged haughtiness and tact- 
less behaviour of some British officers and men 
towards the Egyptians in those years is treated by 
several of your correspondents with far more indigna- 
tion than the facts of the matter would seem to 
warrant. The sad effects of inadequate ‘public rela- 
tions’ between the British officer sipping his whisky 
at the Shepheard bar and the native Egyptians are 
neither better nor worse than those presently exist- 
ing, say, between the French and the American 
Service men here on whose lips the word ‘frog’ has 
no greater racist or abusive implication than the 
equally casual and harmless use of the nickname (it 
was no more than that) ‘“Gyppo’ by the British soldier 
in Egypt in the Forties. The behaviour patterns of a 
soldier abroad have always been the same. In fact, 
when we consider the political situation of Egypt at 
the time in its proper context and remember that the 
Egyptian Government was uncommitted, and that 
the population at large was at best lukewarm, to the 
Allied cause, we can only marvel at the remarkable 
degree of self-restraint and decency demonstrated by 
the British Service man in his dealings with the native 
population. Taking into account the language barrier 
and the Anglo-Saxon’s natural aloofness and what 
sometimes passes for a national disdain for all 
foreigners, no one who was in Egypt during the war 
could have failed to note the ‘Tommy’s’ tact and 
generosity with the man in the street, with the hordes 
of beggars who would congregate at the gates of 
Mustapha or Kasr-el-Nil Barracks, or the café waiters 
at Groppi’s, or the masses of sedulous shoe-shine 
‘wallads’ or the street urchin gratefully dismissed with 
a generous portion of NAAFI sweets. 

The British record is no worse, if not better, than 
that of any other colonial power in the other 
regions of the world, and it would be doing a grave 
injustice to the British soldier to accuse him alone 
of ‘psychological’ shortcomings. Mr. Jésman would 
be better advised to seek the ‘causes of the 
calamitous state of British interests in Egypt’ in some 
other sphere of that country’s development, in the 
selfish and arrogant irresponsibility of her rulers, in 
the economic backwardness and immaturity of her 
labouring masses, in the inadequacy of political con- 
cepts based on the incomplete assimilation of Western 
ideas. It is surely not necessary to dig up scapegoats 
to explain the sorry state of Egyptian nationalism 
today.— Yours faithfully, 

ALAN SILVERA 
Ecole Normale Superieure, 45 rue d’'Ulm, Paris, v¢ 
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Sm,—Your ‘Despised’ correspondence reminds me 
of an occasion before the war when I was staying 
at our Embassy in Rome. A young honorary attaché, 
asked during dinner how he proposed to amuse us 
for the remainder of the evening, replied, ‘Let’s go 


round the native quarter.’ By that, he meant the rest 


of Rome!—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
Drayton House, East Meon, Hampshire 


* 

Sir,—For the information of Mr. Jésman I wish to 
state that I was a member of Maadi Club for seven- 
teen years. During that time I sat on various com- 
mittees and sub-committees and I never remember the 
refusal of an Egyptian officer’s application for mem- 
bership. Latterly the club was full of them. I wonder 
what would have happened to an Englishman’s 
application to join any of the Egyptian clubs? 

As for the bawdy version of the Egyptian national 
anthem, there may have been one but I never heard 
it. I suggest that it was nothing like so prevalent as 
Mr. Jésman wishes us to believe. 

As to the denigration of King Farouk, I suggest 
that most of the stories originated from Egyptian 
sources. I heard some pretty good ones myself, 

No, Sir, Egyptians are not bad fellows but lying 
propaganda has made us incompatibles—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. WINGFIELD 
21a Westmoreland Road, Southport, Lancs 

* 

Sir,—Time and again one-sided versions of Egyptian 
treachery, brutality, arrogance and corruptness 
appear in the daily press, are accepted as truth, and 
used as counter-accusations whenever our conduct in 
Egypt is questioned. Such stories have increased since 
the Egyptian Government no longer has the means 
of refuting them in London, and I can only appeal 
to Doris Davy to try to find out from neutral sources 
what really happened to Lieutenant Moorhouse if she 
declines to accept the reports published in the 
Egyptian newspapers, 

From the age of thirteen I have moved freely and 
enjoyably about the suks of Cairo, Alexandria and 
Port Said; and all the anti-Egyptian propaganda in 
the world will not convince me that, had not the 
threat of mass reprisals prevented the Egyptian com- 
mandos from revealing the whereabouts of this officer 
he would be alive today. Does not Doris Davy realise 
that, had the Egyptian irregulars been the fiends she 
imagines them to be, he would have been put pain- 
fully to death before thousands of troops as well as 
numbers of tanks commenced their destructive search 
for him?—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID MORRIS 
49 Moreton Place, Westminster, SW1 


GOVERNMENT BY OLD ETONIANS 
Sirn,—The Spectator and its contributor, Mr. 
Christopher Hollis, are both to be congratulated on 
the candid, yet good-natured, analysis of ‘Govern- 
ment by Old Etonians.’ But, like practically every 
other commentator, Mr. Hollis seems to equate Eton 
with the aristocracy. Surely this is not so at all? 

The House of Commons is packed with Old 
Etonians who are no more members of the aristocracy 
than I am. The Government benches are crowded 
with Members of Parliament who are Old Etonians 
only because their fathers could afford to send them 
to that school. In no other sense are they agents of an 
élite. They are, rather, the representatives of a money- 
bags plutocracy, however much many of them may 
try to disguise their origins. The House is crammed 
with first-generation descendants of hard-faced men 
who have done well for themselves in trade of every 
sort—honourable and otherwise. 

Now and again, it is true, Eton is seen to be the 
exact political equivalent of aristocracy, as in the 
case of Lord Salisbury. But, more often than not, 
Eton is the connotation of nothing more remarkable 
than a big bank balance. 

As Mr. Hollis says, Eton today provides ten times 
as many Members of Parliament as any other school. 
As for the Cabinet, why—it is unbalanced by Old 
Etonians. 
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sclves, The fault, surely, lies with constituency selec- 
tion committees. One after another they are over- 
awed, bowled over by the very sight of a would-be 
candidate in an OE tie—dumbstruck by a yard of 
black cloth with a blue stripe. 

Why is it? 

It is because the local associations realise that, with 
three feet of that particular fabric round-their necks, 
those young men will very quickly be elevated to 
positions of influence, power and political patronage. 
Therefore they are preferred to men of true distinc- 
tion, whether_in the professions, in commerce, or 
otherwise. 

And mostly, as I say, the Old Etonians are chosen 
on the basis not of real aristocracy—however 
meritorious that may be—but of money. Moncy lies 
at the bottom of the Old Etonian dominance. 

It seems to me to have been a pretty poor founda- 
tion.—Y ours faithfully, 

HENRY KERBY 
House of Commons, SW1 


POLITE POLITICS 

Sm,—We are often warned that in a democracy, in 
which universal suffrage obtains, statesmen are 
ultimately replaced by politicians because vote- 
catching becomes the prior object. 

Judging by recent events this process has already 
gone a long way towards fulfilment, and there is one 
aspect which, I suggest, is of historical interest. 

In my younger days it was very unusual to hear 
derisive or rude adjectives attached to the names of 
the political leaders. However strongly a Conserva- 
tive felt about the policy being followed by Asquith, 
Grey, Morley, Haldane; or a Liberal felt about the 
policy of Balfour and Chamberlain, they did not 
attach opprobrious adjectives to their names. They 
may have hated them, but they still respected them. 
The adjectives I have recently heard attached to the 
name of the leader of the Opposition would never 
have been attached to men of the stature of Asquith 
and Grey by their bitterest opponents. 

It is quite evident that this respect has vanished 
and it bodes ill for the future that the electorate 
habitually refers to the political leaders in derisive 
terms.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. M. JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 


JAN MASARYK 

Sm,—One hesitates to cross swords with a former 
Prime Minister writing about a former Foreign 
Minister, especially when it is to contradict his high 
opinion of someone for whom one felt warm affec- 
tion—but, really, Lord Attlee’s estimate of Jan 
Masaryk is deeply mistaken. 

As Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart so honestly points 
out, Jan Masaryk was a faithful follower both of 
his father and of President Benes. He was never as 
revered as his father and could never have replaced 
Dr. Benes as Head of State. If he had done so, he 
would certainly have been even less able to hold out 
against the manceuvre (which took place in Moscow 
when the Czechoslovak Provisional Government 
went there in 1944-45) by which Communists got hold 
of all the key posts in the Czechoslovak Government. 
And it was Jan Masaryk, and Jan Masaryk alone of 
all the democratic Ministers in that Government, who 
went in with Benes when he let the Communists seize 
power in February, 1948. 

Jan Masaryk was a charming, gifted and lovable 
man. He was not a strong leader, could never have 
been a great statesman.—Y ours faithfully, 

SHIELA GRANT DUFF 
Badley Green, Needham Market, Suffolk 


THE SUPREME DETERRENT 

Sirn,—Mr. Angus Maude’s article ‘The Supreme 
Deterrent’ seems to me to be equally mistaken about 
the hydrogen bomb and about foreign policy. 

He says: “We cannot afford to leave the thermo- 
nuclear weapon to the United States for the simple 
reason that this would, in the long run, remove all 
flexibility from our foreign policy.’ If this means 
anything, it means he thinks we should be able to 
drop hydrogen bombs on occasions when the United 


But it is no use blaming the Old Etonians them- States would not do so. It is only a month or so 
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since the United States discountenanced a military 
adventure of ours, and Mr. Maude was very resent- 
ful about that. We shall come back to this point. 

Mr. Maude quotes Palmerston on allies. We must 
not have perpetual alliances, because only ‘our 
interests are perpetual, and those interests it is 
our duty to follow.’ How Palmerston does keep 
cropping up! If by interests Mr. Maude means short- 
term interests of success, honour, coups of one sort 
or another, interests of the get-away-with-it, get-an- 
advantage type, then we must just hope that he and 
his kind will not be able to do much more damage 
before they are overtaken by the fate of all jejune 
nationalists in the last hundred years (Boulanger, 
Crispi). If, on the other hand, he means interests in 
a sense wide enough to include our peace and pros- 
perity over a long period, then there is the most 
terrible historical confusion here. Our peace and 
prosperity today depend on the goodwill of 
foreigners, including brown ones; in Palmerston’s day 
they did not. Mr. Maude should recognise that Pal- 
merston’s conception of national interest is about as 
relevant now as Ptolemy’s conception of the solar 
system. 

After this, the argument for possession of the H- 
bomb proceeds summarily from one manic seizure to 
the next. ‘If we retain any faith at all in our traditional 
policy of the Balance of Power. .. .’ The balance 
of power today is between Russia and America. If 
we think America is getting uppish, are we and our 
H-bomb to align ourselves with Russia, just as, in 
the good old days, we teetered between France and 
Prussia? Of course it was not always necessary in 
the good old days to go right over to the other side 
in order to redress the balance, but it was necessary 
to look as though we might have done so. Can Mr. 
Maude imagine us looking as though we might go 
over to the Communist side? By putting capital 
letters on something ‘traditional’ (Balance of Power), 
Conservative politicians sometimes put themselves 
in very strange company. 

‘. . . If we want to build up any sort of position 
in Western Europe—we must possess, and be seen 
to possess . . .’ etc. Is the idea to threaten Belgium 
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with our H-bomb in the course of customs negotia- 
tions? 

In his last paragraph, Mr. Maude brings out the 
argument that if everybody has the H-bomb, nobody 
will dare to use it. One answer to this is that if 
nobody had it, nobody would be able to use it. My 
own reading of history suggests that the latter is 
the safer equation. But when it’s a question of justi- 
fying the threat of force, there’s nobody for his- 
torical optimism like a Right-wing Conservative. 

About fall-out from bomb tests, he ignorantly 
accepts the idea that there is a ‘danger point.’ There 
is not. There are points which have been declared 
by various national and international committees 
to be ‘acceptable,’ but that does not mean harmless. 
We have not yet reached these ‘acceptable’ points, 
but that is simply to say that the committees are not 
yet worrying about the place we have reached on a 
steadily ascending scale of harm. Every bomb tested 
hurts somebody, if not now, then in generations to 
come. The more fall-out, the more genetic damage. 
This fact is plugged year in year out with a kind 
of weary patience by H. J. Muller, the man who first 
discovered that radiation causes mutations. If any- 
body wants a bibliography, I can supply it. 

And lastly: ‘I remain convinced ... that we 
should possess a tested hydrogen bomb of our own. 
We may then be able to have a foreign policy.’ That 
is a brutal and vacuous saying. The idea that a nation 
cannot have a foreign policy without basing it on 
the threat of, to quote Mr. Maude himself, ‘a total 
destroyer,’ would be brutal and vacuous whoever 
held it. But since in this case it is Mr. Maude who 
holds it, we may try to guess what the ‘foreign policy’ 
he would like us to develop when we have the 
H-bomb would be. In fact, he seems to come near to 
telling us in this same article, earlier on. Writing of 
the bombardment and invasion of Egypt, he says: 
‘The picture that emerges is one of nervous politicians 
and over-cautious commanders dragging their feet 
in an expedition to which speed and boldness could 
have brought total success.’ 

I am not accusing Mr. Maude of actually wanting 


to drop hydrogen bombs on Egypt next time she 


gets in our hair. I am accusing him of wasting his 
time and his country’s and muddying public coup. 
sels by proclaiming a futile, ugly, and dangerous faith 
in violence and the means of destruction. I should 
regard this accusation as answered if he would, with. 
out making nonsense politically, describe in your 
columns a couple of possible conjunctures when he 
would like us to be able to threaten, independently 
of America, to drop a hydrogen bomb. And if he 
would also describe the advantages we should gain 
if we had to execute our threat.—Y ours faithfully, 

WAYLAND YOUNG 
100 Bayswater Road, London, W2 


THE MONTGOLFIANS 


Sir,—May I supply the hot air to launch Mr, 
Peacock’s balloon? He is mistaken. The LNER 
adopted the apple-green livery of the old Great 
Northern Railway. The NER green was indeed very 
similar, but a trifle lighter in shade. 

Perhaps Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell will now say which 
railway company’s engines he had in mind?—Your 
faithfully, 

B. W. CRISP 
12 Hallinebury Road, Bishop's Stortford, Herts 


RATS AND POISON 


Sir,—I was indeed glad to read the letter from Mr. 
Solomon on rats and poison. 

The thought of the agony suffered by these un- 
happy animals by the administration of these terrible 
poisons is to many of us a distressing one. 

As one who has had experience, I can endorse 
the statement by the committee mentioned: the rat 
is an intelligent and highly sentient creature, there- 
fore far more prone to suffering on that account. 

Have animals no rights? 

All Life is one. This is too vast a subject to be 
discussed in a short letter. One can only say that those 
who truly love all animals wish that under present 
conditions the whole race of them could become 
extinct.—Yours faithfully, 

HUMANITARIAN 
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Contemporary Arts 


Rebuilding London 


LoNDoN’s architectural pros- 
pect is far from encouraging. 
We have neither the economic 
resources nor, it would seem, 
the social dynamism to trans- 
form the present mess, the 
outcome of war and of the 
addition of new pressures to 
an existing chaos, into some- 
thing both workable and 
seemly as, for example, Pittsburgh has done. We 
have no architect of commanding authority, 
vision and achievement to inspire and educate; 
we have not, I believe, a man as gifted in this art 
as Henry Moore is in sculpture. We do not seem 
ready to learn from the great architectural 
thinkers and practitioners in other countries. The 
interested public are all the more ready therefore 
to be led by the nose by that Duke of Plaza-Toro 
among our architects, Sir Albert Richardson, who 
commands opinion from behind, 200 years be- 
hind, and flatters the public blimpishly in their 
misunderstanding. There is a formidable weight 
of spoken and unspoken prejudice and received 
ideas: the determination dogmatically to preserve 
an informality of planning, as being the English 
way, when /aissez-faire would be a more accurate 
epithet; the habit of thinking historically while 
only learning from history the most superficial 
and inappropriate lessons. In many influential 
quarters the spirit of conservatism prevails over 
that of creation. Most passion and energy is spent 
over the saving of some unexceptional tower. 
The bells of victory are rung when an imagina- 
tive scheme like the New Barbican is subdued 
with a plethora of expedient clichés. The symbols 
of governmental attitude are the dismal hulk still 
arising between Whitehall and the river and the 
projected home of the Colonial Office. The lessor 
blocks are an old wound which time will never 
heal. At the heart of this situation is the gulf 
between the best official scientific and social 
thinking—Calder Hall or the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s study conference on the Challenge of 
Change—and ideas on architecture, the most 
obviously social and scientific of the arts. It is 
against this background of muddle and nostalgia 
that the emergence of new buildings in London 
must be seen. Three recent ones deserve particular 
attention. The National Farmers’ Union have 





recently moved into new premises facing the park 


near Hyde Park Corner. The leaden word 
‘premises’ is suitable for this spiritless manipula- 
tion of a giant order, neo-Georgian brickwork 
and muddled ornament which speaks with a voice 
of intolerable pomposity and affronts its excellent 
site. It would be the proper headquarters only for 
a community of backward ‘gentlemen’ farmers, 
and one can only hope that the Fellowship in 
Agricultural Architecture recently created by the 
NFU will involve looking intelligently at our oast- 
houses and windmills and not at this pink and 
white elephant. The TUC have promoted a build- 
ing of very different quality in a most difficult and 
discouraging site between Bedford Square and 
New Oxford Street. David Aberdeen’s block 
looks one of the best London buildings for some 
years. | would also recommend all those interested 
—and all of us should be—to visit the new office 
building in New Cavendish Street recently com- 
Pleted by the firm of Gollins, Melvin, Ward, 
American-derived certainly, but none the worse 
for that and with an elegance we seldom see 


‘They might well indeed look at two recent 
architectural publications which, apart from their 
intrinsic interest, comment indirectly upon some 
of these questions. Henrique Mindlin’s survey of 
Modern Brazilian Architecture (Architectural 
Press, 84s.) describes a situation which, in spite 
of profoundly different climatic and geographical 
conditions, is subject to economic difficulties and 
historical prejudices comparable with our own. 
What such Brazilian architects as Niemeyer, 
Costa, Reidy and others can offer—and their 
extraordinary achievement is the work of twenty 
years—is a dynamic and collective enterprise, a 
sense of national pride which is not nostalgic and 
a readiness to consult the ideas and accomplish- 
ment of the great figures of the modern move- 
ment. They have approached the problem of 
fitting large new buildings into already congested 
cities with an admirable flexibility of mind and 
great structural inventiveness. They have, for 
example, learnt from Le Corbusier, whose visit to 
the country in the mid-Thirties was powerfully to 
influence the course of events, the value of raising 
buildings upon stilts so as to clear the ground for 
other purposes at street level. The London prob- 
lems can only be solved by just such an exploita- 
tion of modern engineering. The situation in 
Western Germany since 1945, the subject of a 
book by Hubert Hoffman (Architectural Press, 
65s.), has been even closer to ours, confronted as 
that country was by shattered cities and the need 
for six million new dwellings. If the work repro- 
duced is not so dazzling as the Brazilian examples 
there is at least a similar will to re-create and the 
encouraging example of such illustrious pre- 
decessors as Walter Gropius and Mies van der 
Rohe. 

Next year Berlin will be the scene of an Inter- 
national Building Exhibition with the replanning 
and reconstruction of the Hansa quarter as its 
centre. Le Corbusier, Saarinen and other foreign 
architects are contributing to a scheme which is 
bound to have a great influence upon official and 
public opinion. It is, lam afraid, too much to hope 
that anything like that could happen here. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Waiting for the Train 


WHATEVER else Samuel 
Beckett may be he is a great 
entertainer. Waiting for 
Godot was a very funny play. 
All That Fall, written for the 
Third Programme, threw up 
lines of splendid rudeness. ‘] was hoping,’ said old 
Mrs. Rooney of the psychiatrist she had once 
consulted, ‘he might shed a little light on me life- 
long preoccupation with horses’ buttocks.’ It was 
also an extremely cunning piece of writing for 
radio, with provision for such evocative noises as 
the whirr of self-starter, the squawk of slain 
chicken and the far-off strains of Schubert's 
‘Death and the Maiden’ played on an ancient 
gramophone. Some rather macabre one-two- 
bump sound effects to indicate ambulation were 
probably the BBC's idea rather than the author's. 

The action was as mobile as Godot's was static, 
and covered two journeys: Maddy Rooney’s to 
the station to meet her husband from his daily 
trip to town; then their joint return home. From 
a welter of grumbling and rumination and cross- 
talk it emerged that she was fat and childless, he 
‘was old and infirm. and the train had been un- 
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accountably delayed. Maddy kept harking back 
to this delay. ‘Fifteen minutes late on a thirty- 
minute run! It’s unheard of! Did something 
happen on the line?’ Dan uneasily evaded 
answering. Finally a boy ran after them from 
the station and gave the explanation. A little child 
had fallen from the train, under the wheels. 

It was an oddly effective climax, communicat- 
ing an authentic thrill of dismay without trying 
to explain it, In the same way other moments 
in the piece touched chords of sadness, impatience, 
longing, etc. The cumulative effect was positive, 
however blurred the component parts. This seems 
to be Beckett's method. It is a synthesis of fleet- 
ing moods, not an analysis of elusive ideas. In 
this light Donald McWhinnie’s production was 
first-class, with a nice elderly rhythm to it and 
rich, worried performances by Mary O'Farrell 
and J. G. Devlin. 

For those who must have interpretations, it 
wasn’t so hard to tease out two or three plausible 
preoccupations (other than with horses’ buttocks). 
Sterility may not be as bitter as it seems. The 
routines we impose on ourselves are futile. And 
dependence is everything. If Beckett says any- 
thing it is that we have to huddle together through 
life. The tramps in Godot could not do without 
each other, nor Pozzo without his slave. Maddy, 
in All That Fall, needed Dan, and Dan her. 

PHILIP PURSER 


Dancing Folk 


Tue European atmosphere at 
WY the close of the nineteenth 
@ century was unsympathetic to 
all forms of the art of dance; 
and it is more than mere 
& coincidence that the many 
movements of revival, of re- 
examination, of rediscovery, 
in the world of dancing were 
all manifestations of the 
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decade 1900-10. 

The renaissance of all forms of theatre dance 
has now, fifty years later, brought forth a bounti- 
ful (if not always appetising) harvest; the aims 
and efforts of Cecil Sharp and his disciples are 
less easily analysed and assessed than the reforms 
carried out in theatre dancing. 

On paper, the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society seems a healthy affair, with over 12,000 
members partaking of courses, festivals and the 
Society's big annual gathering, when (as last 
week) the Royal Albert Hall is snugly packed for 
three performances of the New Year Festival. 
Groups of many ages and sizes, plus one or two 
soloists in exotic kinds of folk-dance, gave rounds, 
sword-dances and morrises; and the entire massed 
strength of youths and maidens from all over 
perform various kinds of circle-dance as intro- 


The Spectator 

JANUARY 21, 1832 
Prior to the Revolution, the Foundling Hospi- 
tal in the metropolis of France was the only 
one in the kingdom; from all parts children 
were brought to Paris to receive a life ticket, 
which oftener turned out a certificate for death. 
A porter walked through the provinces, carry- 
ing upon his back a padded box, capable of 
containing three newly-born babes, placed 
upright in it, supported by wadding, and 
breathing through a hole in the lid. This box 
filled, the man quietly wended his way towards 
Paris, careless of dust, mud, the mid-day sun, 
or the bustle of inns. On opening the box, he 
sometimes found one of them dead. When this 
happened, he would throw the body by the 
road-side, and continue his journey with the 
remainder. 
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duction and finale to the whole programme. 

What is unfailingly and inescapably thrust 
upon one’s attention is that folk-dancing—at least 
as practised here—is dichotomous in its nature 
and structure. It is meant to be done—not 
watched; for any spectator not a folk-dancer, 
amateur anthropologist, or blood-relation of 
someone taking part finds it tedious and un- 
inspiring after the first ten minutes’ activity has 
clearly exposed the poverty of rhythms, the 
repetitious music, the sheer carelessness in action 
of those taking part. The only exception to these 
far-from-bad-tempered strictures were the small 
children out of a folk-dance society from a Mid- 
lands towns, and the uninhibited peasant-types 
from Macedonia, guests of the occasion. These 
danced to a considerable extent for the joy of 
it, or because they were unconscious of an 
audience, or because they delighted in displaying 
a delicate craftsmanship in their particular kind 
of dance. 

The trouble (of which the officials of the Society 
undoubtedly are aware) is that social conditions 
here today are all against a healthy, unselfcon- 
scious development of folk-dance. All our simple 
arts (dancing, singing, village music-making, home 
weaving, pottery, metalwork of an ornamental 
kind, etc.) suffered a more or less complete decline 
once the old pattern of rural life was changed by 
the impact of the Industrial Revolution. Cecil 
Sharp's investigations brought out of obscurity a 
good deal of valuable music and forms of peasant 
dancing which otherwise might have steadily 
dwindled out of use even in the backwood regions 
of Great Britain. The pathetic factor in this pic- 
ture is that no suitable set of social conditions 
exists in which people can learn these folk arts 
and use them spontaneously to enliven or enrich’ 
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their daily lives. Probably the most gruesome 
aspect of the activity is the very cold-bloodedness 
with which folk-dancers go about their business 
of performing; a folk dance never arises spontan- 
eously out of a social occasion—a wedding, 
christening party, a meeting to congratulate some- 
one—but has to be carefully ‘laid on.’ It is no 
exaggeration to say that the only true surviving 
(since when?) ‘folk dancing’ in England is the 
sort of thing that happens when a merry crowd is 
turned out of a pub on Saturday night and, for 
no discernible reason, begins to indulge in some 
grotesque (but genuinely felt) parody of a ball- 
room dance or such a proletarian classic as 
‘Knees up, Mother Brown.’ 

The Society has svmpathised with the growth of 
group-dances in ballrooms, such as, at various 
times, the Conga, Lambeth Walk, Palais Glide, 
etc., which seem, in our present social condition, 
to be as close as we can get to enjoyable, un- 
selfconscious, gregarious dancing occasions. Pos- 
sibly a long-distance policy of developing and 
propagandising more of these group-numbers for 
ballroom performance might be worth the 
Society's efforts. But the energetic, meaningful 
squares and rounds that English peasants used 
to dance for relaxation and inspiration five or six 
hundred years ago have turned into anemic 
parodies that (one suspects) even the dancers do 
not fully enjoy, mainly because one notes no 
sense of controlled technique or easy abandon in 
the annual Albert Hall affair. 


Ballet Books 


Two pairs of books (two each on contemporary 
Russian and.on non-Russian ballet) precisely re- 
flect the impact of the two kinds of ballet on their 
respective societies. Ballet in Moscow Today (by 
Héléne Bellew; Thames and Hudson, 35s.) and 
The Bolshoi Theatre Ballet (by Yuri Slonimsky; 
Central Books, 8s. 6d.) get quickly down to rock- 
bottom in laying heavy emphasis on the quality 
and style of modern Russian dancing. 

Mme. Bellew, once a ballerina in the West, went 
to study the Bolshoi on its home ground and gives 
a brief introduction on its history, teaching 
method and leading dancers. Most of her space 
is occupied by the scenarios of the principal 
ballets plus revealing photographs of the big 
dramatic and dancing moments, of the large-scale 
décors, of the leading dancers in action in those 
ballets. Mr. Slonimsky, firmest established of 
Soviet critics, gives a complete history of the 
theatre and iis ballet company; lacking a method 
of cross-checking many of his facts, we have to 
accept much of this as authentic history that we 
have not previously been able to study. His illus- 
trations include more portraits of dancers (includ- 
ing some of the past century) than Mme. Bellew’s 
collection. His appreciations of dancers and 
ballets seem no more flamboyant than similar 
effusions from Western critics about Western 
balietic achievements. Both authors take for 
granted that of the many components that make 
up a worthwhile ballet today, the dancing is the 
most vital; a fundamental truth that has recently 
been clearly demonstrated by the company’s visit 
here. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black produce, at 25s. each, 
The Baliet Annual, No. 11, and Ballet Decade, 
both edited by Arnold L. Haskell, the latter con- 
sisting of reprinted articles from the first ten issues 
of the Ballet Annual. The first surveys most of 
what has happened in London and other impor- 
tant centres during the year, the general tone 
being warmly appreciative rather than analyti- 
cally critical. Subsidiary articles include reminis- 
cences of good old days, memoirs of past seasons 
or personalities: all is written (and thought) ia 
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terms indicating that ballet—at least in the West 
—has got about as far as it can, or needs to, 
Ballet Decade skims the cream off ten previoys 
issues to present a series of verdicts on the art and 
its components and its personalities; and many of 
these have little of truly forensic quality, One 
concludes that balletography is the least Serious, 
and the least exciting, form of critical writing ig § 
England today. 
AV.C. 


Unconscious Humour 


Zarak. (Odeon, Leicester Square.) 
—Teenage Rebel. (Carlton, Hay- 
market.) 
Just occasionally you meet a film 
so outrageously, exuberantly and 
felicitously bad that it brings happy 
tears to the eyes. Such a film has 
turned up this week and for a 
jolly low-brow evening’s entertainment I can ° 
warmly recommend it: Zarak, Zarak is a bandit 
on the North-West Frontier and is played by 
Victor Mature with a beard. He becomes a bandit 
after his fat father finds him kissing Anita Ekberg 
(his—the fat father’s—favourite wife) and, under- 
standably enough, sends him packing. After years 
of happy banditry in the hills, involving mail 
coaches and cosy camp fires, an English major 
(Michael Wilding with a moustache) comes out 
to catch him. Adventures, in which all the best 
points of Robin Hood, Tarzan, Hopalong 
Cassidy, Ali Baba and the Goldwyn Follies are 
to be found, pile up fast, until finally Zarak and 
the major find themselves on (more or less) the 
same side; or at least both opposing the same 
enemy. To save the major’s life (Mr. Wilding is 
about to be minced—very literally, it appears— 
with what look like enormous cut-throat razors), 
Zarak offers himself as bait, suggesting airily that 
they flog him to death, a slow and disagreeable } 
process that will make time (though of course no 
one realises) for help to arrive. The ending is 
dewy: Miss Ekberg in a pink sari, looking more 
than ever like an outsize cochineal meringue, 
drooping across a tombstone suitably inscribed by 
the major. The ways of film-makers are strange: 
to this delightful film the press, a kindly body that 
would have responded uproariously, was in- 
hospitably not invited. ‘Well, I said to the 
authorities mildly, ‘I suppose it won’t get men- 
tioned in the press.” “We've had plenty of 
mentions, thank you,’ they said, with a disdain 
only Joyce Grenfell could do justice to; and I 
believe—what with Miss Ekberg and the posters 
and the premiére and the rest of it—they have. 
” e * 


By comparison Teenage Rebel seems, though 
it isn’t, a model of good sense and decorum; with 7 
Ginger Rogers as the harassed parent. From the | 
title, a glance at My Teenage Daughter of a few 
weeks back, and a little general knowledge of the 
way film-makers’ minds work, you can guess 
exactly what happens, 
” 2 
Revivals are the only thing of any but 
irreverent interest this week: at the Academy, in 
a magnificent programme, the twenty-one-yeat- © 
old Hungarian Hortobagy, which many people 
saw some years ago but is well worth a second 
visit, and the enchanting Summer Maneuvres of 
René Clair; at the Everyman, Hampstead, 8 
season of films taken from the works of contem- 5 
porary American writers: Streetcar this week, 
directed (like Baby Doll) by Elia Kazan; Death 
of a Salesman, starting on Monday, January 21; 
The Member of the Wedding, starting on Mon- 
day, January 28. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Second-Class Man 


By BRIAN 


very student of English nineteenth-century 
E pots is likely at some time to ask himself 
why Edward Stanley, with his advantages and 
talents, should in the end have left not a mark, but 
asmear, on English history. He was born into the 
ruling class—an advantage which, in the opinion 
of his most recent biographer,* ‘fills the cup of 
destiny to overflowing.’ He had great ability, par- 
ticularly in his knack of making good use of the 
ability of others. He was an excellent parlia- 
mentary speaker; Mr. Wilbur Jones even claims 
that there is ‘a mass of evidence’ to support the 
contention that he was ‘one of the greatest 
orators in British history’ (this is stretching it—the 
authority Mr. Jones cites for so extravagant a 
claim is Aberdeen, not the best of judges). And 
he was reasonably popular; not, indeed, with his 
associates, who mostly Gsliked him, but with the 
electorate. He had that fortunate knack, shared 
by Edward VII—with whom he would have had 
more in common than a passion for racing—of 
getting himself liked as a good, sporty figure. Yet 
in spite of his long parliamentary career, crowned 
with periods as Prime Minister, he is never 
thought of as one of the great figures, or great 
influences, of his day. 


A new biography, therefore, was needed; and 
after the publication of Mr. Jones’s book it is 
still needed. Mr. Jones has brought to it the 
qualifications that we have come to look for from 
teachers in American universities: patience and 
industry. But he has also brought their apparently 
congenital humourlessness, which renders his 
judgements, when he makes them, either trite or 
on occasion positively misleading. 

Mr. Jones was handicapped by the fact that 
certain important collections were not available 
for study; as a result he has little that is new, and 
nothing that is startling, to reveal. For all that, 
the book has some value as a compendium of 
information about and around Stanley; and most 
of it confirms Graham's opinion, as recorded by 
Greville: ‘With great talents, extraordinary 
readiness in debate, high principles, unblemished 
honour, he never had looked, he thought he never 
would look, upon politics and political life with 
the seriousness which belonged to the subject; 
that he followed politics as an amusement, as a 
means of excitement, as another would gaming, 
or any other very excitable occupation.” Charac- 
teristically, Mr. Jones relegates this judgement to 
a footnote. He is justified in quoting Greville 
with reservations, and in pointing out that 











*Lorp DERBY AND VICTORIAN CONSERVATISM. By 
W. D. Jones. (Basil Blackwell, 37s. 6d.) 


INGLIS 


Graham may have been disillusioned with Stanley 
at the time: but it is symptomatic of the indis- 
criminate use to which his footnotes are put. 


A second value the book has lies in its helping 
to reveal Stanley not only as a sportsman but 
also—again the similarity to Edward VII—as a 
thoroughgoing cad. He had no principles, except 
those which he grew up with (which kept him for 
a few years a Whig) and those which he took on 
from his environment (which rapidly made him 
a Tory). Clarendon, recalling him in one of his 
ministerial posts, called him ‘unscrupulous 
beyond measure’; and indeed his _ political 
morality was that of the hunter, prepared to obey 
certain conventions, such as not shooting sitting 
birds, but preoccupied mainly with the size of 
the bag. He was, quite simply, predatory. 


How little this was held against him can be 
judged by the verdict of an earlier biographer, 
George Saintsbury, who thought Stanley the 
ideal of the Oxford man. ‘To be thrice a Tory 
Prime Minister, to have resigned office in Whig 
and unregenerate days rather than injure the 
Church, to run second for the Derby, and to 
translate Homer not unacceptably—no _ well- 
conducted and healthy undergraduate could pos- 
sibly add much more as an expression of the 
chief end of man—though, of course, it would 
have been better to have run first than second.’ 
Incidentally Saintsbury’s book, for all its seventy- 
odd years and for all its prejudices, is much more 
revealing about Derby than is Mr. Jones’s, and 
very much more readable. 


2 > * 


‘It was customary,’ Henry Taylor mused in his 
congenial autobiography, referring to Stanley's 
popularity, ‘to call him chivalrous. I think he was 
not chivalrous.’ Taylor was an amiable soul; he 
would not lightly have uttered such a condemna- 
tion, or reinforced it by a description of Stanley's 
‘cold, unfriendly, and repulsive’ treatment of a 
subordinate. Many a contemporary noted with 
disgust Stanley's bad manners, and in particular 
his rudeness to social inferiors. This, and other 
defects, are brought out by Mr. Jones—though 
to tell the truth he seems hardly aware of the 
damage he is doing to his subject. Mr. Jones has 
no whitewashing intent: the subject was chosen, 
he says in his introduction, because a friend 
pointed out that there was no recent biography. 
But there are occasional indications that Mr. 
Jones has come to regard Stanley quite affec- 
tionately—which, in view of the evidence, is odd. 
But then, Mr. Jones's judgement can easily be 





87 


faulted. Consider, for example, his discussion of 
Stanley’s early years in politics. The decisive 
factor in them, through no design of Stanley's, 
was the Irish problem. It was not simply that he 
had estates there, and lived on them for a while 
after his marriage. Ireland also forced on him 
his first serious political crisis—over Catholic 
Emancipation; gave him his first important poli- 
tical post—as Chief Secretary in Dublin; pro- 
vided him with his most formidable parliamentary 
adversary—in Daniel O'Connell; and gave him 
the excuse for his first political switch—out of 
the upset Whig coach into the ‘Derby Dilly— 
over the question of what was to be the future of 
the funds of the Established Irish Church. 


It becomes a necessity, therefore, for any 
biographer of the young Stanley to understand 
the nature of the Irish problem at that period— 
even if only to prove, as it might be possible to 
prove, that Stanley was not much influenced by 
it: that he simply used Ireland as an excuse to 
jump whatever way suited him. Mr. Jones's 
acquaintanceship with the Irish problem, how- 
ever, appears rudimentary. There is no bibli- 
ography, an extraordinary omission in what must, 
to judge by the price, have been intended to be a 
serious contribution to the history of the period; 
but of the books on Ireland which the author 
mentions in his references, one was published in 
1900 and the other in 1887. Nor is confidence in 
his authority encouraged by his spelling of the 
name Grattan with an ‘o’—not, presumably, a 
misprint, as it appears more than once in the text 
and also in the index. Gratton, indeed! 


* a * 


Mr. Jones's judgements on English figures are 
hardly more trustworthy; ‘brilliant’ is a curious 
word to use to describe Peel, and whatever else 
Melbourne might be called, he was not ‘weak.’ 
When the author is trudging along, turning up 
material, he can be mildly readable; but the 
humourlessness becomes destructive. At times it 
is worthy of a Croker—for example, when he 
discusses why O'Connell should have misquoted 
the ‘Derby Dilly’ jingle, in saying that the Dilly 
carried ‘six inside’—instead of the three in the 
original verse. As Macaulay wrote of Croker on 
a similar occasion, ‘The conceit is wretched 
enough but it is perfectly intelligible and never, 
we will venture to say, perplexed man, woman or 
child before’; but Mr. Jones worries over it in the 
text and then, as if still dissatisfied, worries over 
it further in a footnote, until at last it dawns on 
him that O'Connell might have had in mind the 
fact that there were half a dozen members 
associated with Stanley at the time. 


Still, Lord Derby and Victorian Conservatism 
provides a good deal of information, however ill- 
digested, on its subject. It makes it clear that 
insolence as well as indolence was a reason for 
Stanley’s comparative failure in politics; and also 
that Stanley played so shifty a game that it 
needed a Disraeli to cope with him. Disraeli, 
little though he liked Derby, was frankly envious 
of the skill with which he played that game. “You 
have done very well for your friends,’ he wrote 
about a distribution of patronage shortly before 
Stanley's retirement: ‘3 garters, 4 bishoprics, 
8 Lord Lieutenancies, and almost the whole 
Bench in three kingdoms.’ Lloyd George himself 
can rarely have claimed a bigger bag than that. 





Victorian Diplomatist 


THe Birt oF ROWLAND: An Exchange of Letters 
in 1865 between Robert Lytton and his Wife. 
Edited by Lady Emily Lutyens. (Hart-Davis, 
25s.) 


OnE of the most amusing of the Victorian 
portraits now on exhibition at Burlington House 
shows Bulwer Lytton in his Gothic study, seated 
beside an open window, girt around with a 
capacious robe and smoking a long Turkish pipe. 
That the popular novelist who became the first 
Lord Lytton was not an entirely estimable per- 
sonage is well known to every student of Mr. 
Michael Sadleir’s excellent biography. Dandy 
and homme a bonnes fortunes—Tennyson’s 
‘padded man who wears the stays’-—Lytton was 
a poor imitation of Byron, and had indeed begun 
his worldly career with a well-advertised attach- 
ment to the ageing Lady Caroline Lamb. Like 
Byron, he made an unfortunate marriage; and, 
as Byron might possibly have done, he proved 
an erratic and thoughtless parent. His only son, 
Robert Lytton, whom he alternately neglected 
and badgered, inherited both his literary taste and 
something of his stormy nature; but Bulwer 
Lytton was determined that his son should not 
follow in his literary footsteps, explaining that 
the public was unlikely to tolerate two famous 
writers of the same name, and that Robert, if he 
adopted authorship, ‘would soon come to grudge 
me my life, and feel a guilty thrill every time you 
heard I was ill... . No. Stick close to your 
profession, take every occasion to rise in it... . 
What . . . you suggest as the road to fame, is 
only the lazy saunter into a relaxed effeminate 
air of pleasure and egotism.’ 

The profession for which he destined the young 
man was the British diplomatic service; and here 
Robert Lytton achieved considerable success, 
becoming Viceroy of India in 1876 and Ambas- 
sador in Paris in 1887; but meanwhile, despite 
his father’s orders, he earned some poetic renown 
under the pseudonym ‘Owen Meredith. The Birth 
of Rowland, edited by his daughter, Lady Emily 
Lutyens, consists of extracts from an extensive 
correspondence between Robert Lytton and his 
wife during the year 1865, when he was First 
Secretary of Legation at Lisbon and Mrs. Lytton 
had returned home to await the birth of their 
eldest child. His are the letters of a sensitive, 
nervous, deeply emotional man to a serious young 
woman whom he evidently adored; and, besides 
their descriptive and anecdotal charm, they throw 
illuminating sidelights upon the writer's private 
character. Lytton had already been bruised by 
life. Before his marriage in 1864—Bulwer Lytton 
hurt his son's feelings by quite inexplicably 
refusing to lend him Knebworth for his honey- 
moon—he had had an unhappy and frustrated 
love-affair with Browning’s friend, Mrs. Fleet- 
wood Wilson; and, although his marriage with 
Edith Villiers seems to have been extremely 
happy, he was inclined to fret against the difficul- 
ties of separation and regard every passing mis- 
adventure from the gloomiest possible point of 
view. Frequently despondent himself, he was often 
exasperated by his wife's despondency and by the 
meagreness of her epistolary style—the ‘wretched 
little half page of misery’ which was all that he 
found waiting for him in the morning's post-bag. 
But Rowland was eventually born, and the 
promised reunion at length took place. 

Lady Emily Lutyens has edited this correspon- 
dence with the skill that we should expect from 
the authoress of A Blessed Girl: and admirers 
of that fascinating volume will, no doubt, be 
glad to learn that the romantic villain of the 
piece, William Scawen Blunt, makes a brief 
appearance here. He turns up in Lisbon as a 
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young Third Secretary, ‘a very nice fellow—great 
improvement on Eden,’ the victim of a ‘passion 
malheureuse,’ which Robert Lytton assumed to 
be a passion for the daughter of the British 
Ambassador in Paris but which had probably 
been aroused by the famous demi-mondaine 
‘Skittles.’ At a later stage he slightly declined in 
favour. ‘Tho’ very sympathetic,’ he is ‘one of the 
coolest hands I ever met with. He uses everything 
that is mine as tho’ it were his own . . . observ- 
ing with the utmost seriousness that agreeable 
intercourse in life is quite incompatible with the 
doctrines of meum and tuum.’ But Lytton con- 
tinued to appreciate the young poet’s combina- 
tion of ‘manliness and vitality with a pleasing 
fund of that joyous recklessness which is amiable 
in youth.’ Blunt, he concluded, was ‘as wild as 
a hawk, very reckless, and rather selfish, and I 
fear he is born to get himself into trouble, by 
pleasing himself too unconditionally on every 
occasion.’ He could not have foreseen that, as an 
elderly man, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, still selfish 
and still wild and hawk-like, would lay determined 
siege to his innocent but quick-witted daughter. 
The Birth of Rowland is neither so odd nor so 
dramatic a production as Lady Emily's absorbing 
account of that siege. It will give a great deal of 
pleasure, nevertheless, to those who enjoy studies 
of Victorian social life; and &e character of 
Robert Lytton himself, moody, susceptible, 
affectionate, emerges from almost every letter that 
he wrote. Lady Emily’s foreword is particularly 
interesting. The literary diplomat (we are told) 
shared his father’s dandyism. He wore ‘bell- 
bottomed trousers, velvet cuffs and collars, and 
square-toed shoes on his very small feet, of which 
he was extremely proud,’ displayed a ‘huge tur- 
quoise ring set with baguette diamonds, and 
aroused suspicion in English drawing-rooms by 
boldly kissing the hands of ladies when he was 
presented to them. He suffered from ‘chronic ill- 
health and bouts of terrible depression’; and both 
of these misfortunes were attributed by his family 
to the strange experiences of his lonely childhood. 
Bulwer Lytton had consigned him to a nurse, a 
devoted but stupid and ignorant female, who, 
before her charge had reached his third birthday, 
used sometimes to amuse herself by making him 

drunk on gin and porter. 
PETER QUENNELI 


Dark on a Dark Horse 


THe HAND OF A STRANGER (Journal d'un Inconnu). 
By Jean Cocteau. Translated by Alec Brown, 
(Elek Books, 17s. 6d.) 


Towarps the end of this book, M. Cocteau writes 
that it is ‘a sort of day-book. ... 1 consider 
contradiction the very essence of contemporary 
research.’ Certainly it is a book with its circum- 
ference everywhere and its centre nowhere. Its 
mixture of philosophy, anecdote, aphorism and 
what ought to be called militant reminiscence is 
piquant, disturbing, inescapably contemporary, 
and bewildering. ‘Let him who can understand, 
as the translator harshly has it. Those for whom 
M. Cocteau’s own personality is permanently 
intriguing will welcome every word: here, the 
more baffling, the more significant, surely. As 
philosophy, it certainly does not stand. There is 
a great deal about memory, space, time and so 
on, but things like ‘the time which separates us 
from a house diminishes proportionately and 
inversely to the size of the house as it grows 
larger’ are not only lame, they are also wrong, 
every anti-aircraft gunner knows that. Do heavy 
and light really exist? Are we all, though seeming 
static, really taking part in a cosmic explosion 
(a very slow one)? Answers to such questions are 
only darkness visible. 
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Yet out of this darkness the concrete parts of 
the book—from phrase to short story—grow wij 
as we should expect, the disquieting sharpness of 
a dream; usually, as we should also expect, a bag 
one. The beautiful story of Keats and the Kj 
of the Cats is an exception, and so, on the wh 
is the Proustian scene in which the author revisits 
the house of his childhood. The memorable 
phrases are more disturbing: ‘a masterpiece jg 
after all but a number to a performing dog on 
a quicksands’; ‘Freud burgled poverty-stricken 
dwellings’; ‘the catacombs of the human body’ 
And then come the noises from the rooms a 
night, the listenings through walls and doors, the 
murderous children, the Inferno scene in the 
women’s hairdresser’s, and the club-footed night. 
mare of the snickersnee scissors which Mj 
Cocteau evokes to stalk more than once through 
his pages. The book culminates with descriptions 
of the Tableaux for M. Cocteau’s Edipus: 4 
stupor of panic . . . followed by a tumultuoy 
ovation,’ he records of the audience. One cannot 
but believe it, and wish that M. Cocteau would 
avoid philosophy, not introduce what is béte into 
his power for unique beauty, and show us no 
hand of a stranger, but only that of the master, 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 


The Silver Age 


YUAN MeE!: Eighteenth-Century Poet, By Arthur 

Waley. (George Allen and Unwin, 21s.) ff 
Tuis is Dr. Waley’s nineteenth volume, and has 
all his familiar virtues: profound scholarship 
lightly worn, wit, wisdom, a deliciously grave 
sense of the absurd, all expressed in a prose of 
patrician grace and strength. His is the perfect 
flowering of humane letters and we are ail deeply 
in his debt. Yuan Mei, an eighteenth-century 
Chinese poet (1716-97), was that rare phe- 
nomenon, a professed hedonist who actually suc- 
ceeded in being happy. Dr. Waley describes him 
as ‘a lovable, witty, generous, affectionate, hot- 
tempered, wildly prejudiced man; a writer of poetry 
that even at its highest always has an undertone 
of deep feeling and at its saddest may at any 
moment light a sudden spark of fun.’ The sort of 
person, in fact, one would like to be, whereas 
one rarely succeeds in being more than hot 
tempered and wildly prejudiced. Rémy de 
Gourmont wrote: ‘Il est probable qu’il n’y a rien 
de plus sain pour un homme, comme pour tout 
animal, que de suivre ses goiits.’ Yes: but the 
animal must be wholesome, and wholesome Yuan 
Mei all delightfully was. 

It is the usual Chinese story of the civilised Civil 
Servant, not in a classic but a decadent civilisa- 
tion. Yuan Mei lived during the Manchu Dynasty 
(1644-1912). This gives Dr. Waley opportunity 
for pungent asides on Ovid's fluent artificialities. 
Not a golden but a silver age; the more grateful 
to us who live in one hideously compounded of 
lead and uranium. The poet believed in pleasing 
himself, not in providing ‘le plus grand plaisir 
possible’ for others. He reminds one of Norman 
Douglas without the flinty arrogance and the 
scorn. He delights in evocatory human touches, 
setting his garden against the dusty world. ‘Moth 
eyebrows’ is his word for pretty girls. In one of 
his gardens was a high mirador ‘from which one 
could see approaching guests long before they 
arrived.’ The fragrance of sandalwood permeates 
this book. A monk taking a boy for a walk warts 
him against a girl—‘a man-eating tiger.’ Later it 
the evening he asks him why he is so pensive: 
‘I keep on thinking of that man-eating tiger We 
met.’ Does that amuse you? Does this touch you? 
The mother of the poet is on her death-bed-4 
grand old Confucian. The son expresses grief. 
‘Surely,’ says the old woman, ‘you have had 
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enough of me by now! Everyone has to die 
sometime, and I am ninety-three. You must not 
be sad about it.’ She raises her sleeve to wipe away 
her son’s tears and falls back dead. Such tales need 
no comment. 

In his eightieth year Yuan Mei wrote a cookery 
book, less remarkable for its fabulous receipts 
than for its Rochefoucauldian asides on human 
nature. I particularly like the friend’s request 
that in future when you ask people to dinner, 
you will not ask me.’ How graceful the picture 
of the suppliant epicure! 

This charmer was the greatest Chinese poet of 
his age: 

If at seventy I still plant trees, 

Lookers-on, do not laugh at my folly. 

It is true of course that no one lives forever; 

But nothing is gained by knowing so in advance. 

The Horatian tone is sustained and altogether 
pleasing. Who would not love a man who could 
write during his last illness : 

If you want to call, you need only pause outside 

the hedge and listen; 

The place from which most laughter comes is 

certain to be my house! 
Earlier in this set of verses the octogenarian 
writes : 

There is no limit to the glorious things that 

happen in the spring. 

Benign old man. O rare, lost world of exquisite 
tolerance and humanity! So easily attainable, even 
in our explosive age, if it were keenly enough 
desired, and one had the necessary love and 
courage to claim it. 

JOHN 


Up in the Air 


Rocket. By Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) 


RocKETS, especially if you call them ballistic 
missiles confidently and pompously enough, are 
very merit-acquiring in some avant-garde military 
quarters. Nearly as un-Blimpish in fact as ‘no 
bull’ or ‘cut the call-up.’ Sir Philip Joubert’s book 
from its very title will doubtless have an 
immediate appeal. 

It would be serious and surprising were this 
not to be so. For rockets will certainly dominate 
militarily the second half of the century from 
(say) 1960 onwards; the effect of these weapons 
on strategy will probably be greater even than 
that of the piloted bomber today. By 1968—or 
any other date one cares arbitrarily to select— 
the US will be in a position to subject the 
industrial and population centres of the USSR 
to a withering and completely destructive fire. The 
great land space of the Soviet Union will be as 
vulnerable to rocket attack as are the well-worn 
reaches of the Larkhill Artillery Ranges to con- 
ventional 25-pounders. But it will not—un- 
fortunately for future members of the Pax 
Americana Supporters’ Club—be one-way traffic. 
Pittsburgh and Kansas City will be as much in the 
firing line as Sverdlovsk and Stalingrad. 

Will it ever happen? And if it does happen 
what will be the position of us European 
countries, perched as it were uneasily like ants 
on a tennis net during an.atomic singles between 
a nuclear Hoad and a nuclear Rosewall? These 
are the 64,000-dollar questions, upon the answers 
to which must depend Britain’s defence policy 
and thus indirectly her economic future. This is 
hardly the place to attempt to give the answers. 
One does not, however, need to be a profound 
military thinker to guess at some of the possible 
repercussions on—for example—NATO. It is 
by no means certain that a future President of the 
US would risk the annihilation of Pittsburgh (or 
even of the Augusta Golf Club) because Soviet 
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or satellite forces using conventional methods 
had occupied Hanover or Copenhagen. Still 
greater doubt arises in the case of the new Eisen- 
hower doctrine for the Middle East. There 
remains, in fact, a clear need for conventional 
forces, perhaps using tactical atomic weapons, 
to operate under cover of the thermo-nuclear 
umbrella. 

Sir Philip Joubert’s book is both timely and 
stimulating. If the later chapters, which deal with 
current and future rocket problems, are the more 
obviously important, the earlier part of the book, 
giving the history of rocket development, is 
equally fascinating. The story of Peenemunde, 
V1, V2, and the Sandys investigation, is well told 
in detail with many facts, particularly about the 
personalities involved, which are completely new, 
at any rate to me. Those with a taste for the 
bizarre in war—and equally those who have 
suffered at any time from an excess of security— 
will be delighted to know that Colonel Wachtel, 
CO of the V1 regiment firing against England in 
1944, used regularly to change uniform in Paris 
taxis (and so did his staff) in an attempt to 
conceal his identity and cover up his movements. 
These manceuvres and changes in his name and 
headquarters had apparently little effect on the 
Allied intelligence system, but certainly prevented 
his laundry catching up with him. He was often 
without clean underclothes for three weeks at a 
time. There are also exchanges between Wachtel 
and his superior HQ, 65th Corps, which have the 
authentic ring of true departmentalism. It is 
always nice for a professional soldier to realise 
that military bureaucracy is not confined to his 
own army. 

A small criticism. In a book with such a wide 
compass and on the whole so liberally and 
broadly written, it is odd in a chapter called 
‘The New Look’ to find a page devoted to Kipling 
as an advanced thinker. He apparently under- 
stood the implications of air power (the coconut 
of course to an air marshal), and would, if he 
were alive today, advocate drastic birth control, 
particularly among Oriental and Catholic races. 
Such a policy would go down like a lead balloon 
in either Bandoeng or Vatican circles! But this 
is a small blemish on a splendid book, which 
should be widely read and not only by soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. 

A. J. WILSON 


Crippled Genius 


THE TRAGIC LIFE OF TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. By 
L. and E. Hanson. (Secker and Warburg in 
association with Chatto and Windus, 25s.) 

Tuis is indeed the story of a tragedy. A wonderful 

future awaited the baby Henri de Toulouse- 

Lautrec, only son of Count Alphonse, a great 

sportsman, a great aristocrat and a great original. 

The baby’s pedigree went back to the earliest 

epoch of French history, to the coronation of 

Charlemagne, who granted the head of the family 

at the time the privilege of carrying his spurs. 

Henri’s father was proud of his riches, proud of 

his nobility and yearned to be proud of his only 

child. What then went wrong? First of all, the 
child, although coming of exuberantly healthy 
stock, was obviously an enfant chétif. He grew 
very slowly and his legs never seemed strong 
enough to carry his small body; then one day he 
slipped and fell and the bones of his legs snapped. 

Calcification set in and the legs stopped growing 

altogether. 

A recent film has familiarised the general public 
in this country with the unhappy story of this 
great artist. Above all else he was an unusual 
eccentric, his eccentricity being partly inherited. 
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Lord Byron’s Marriage 


The Evidence of Asterisks. 


G. Wirson KniGut. Basing his study on 
the two Don Leon poems, Professor Wilson 
Knight shows how Byron’s character has been 
seriously misrepresented and faults attributed 
to him which he did not in fact possess. 
Illustrated. 30s. net 


Changing Patterns in 


Israel Agriculture 


H. HALPERIN. An examination of the effect 
on the agricultural economy of Israel of six 
years as an independent state. 28s. net 
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of Man 


The Frontiers of Normal Adjustment. 
PauL HALMos. 
International Library of Sociology. 28s. net 


Coming Soon 





The Domestic Dog 


An Introduction to its History. 


BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD. A survey of the 
career of the domestic dog, its place in litera- 
ture and art, in sport and in war, and the de- 
eee of breeding and the growth of the 
Dog Show Illustrated. 30s. net 


Angola in Perspective 


Endeavour and Achievement 

in Portuguese West Africa. 

F. CLEMENT C. EGERTON. The first short, 
comprehensive account of Angola, by an 
author who has travelled extensively in the 
country. Illustrated. 30s. net 


Soviet Youth 


Some Achievements and Problems. 


Edited by D. L. MEEK. Extracts from the 
Soviet press have been chosen to illustrate the 
problems of young people in Russia today. 
International Library of Sociology. 28s. net 


A Key to Ricardo 


OswaLp St. Cratr. A clear guide to the 
work of the economist. 355. net 
The Person in 
Psychology 


Paut Laritte. Dr. Lafitte presents psy- 
chology as a whole, as a science quite apart 
from the natural sciences. 255. net 
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The Collected Works 
of C. G. Jung 


Volume V: 
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} translated edition of Psychology of the Un- 


conscious, with extensive revisions and new 
illustrations. 355. net 
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His father never understood him and never for- 
gave fate for giving him so uncouth a son and 
heir. He himself, however, gained notoriety from 
his own eccentric behaviour. He would ride a 
lovely mare in the Bois de Boulogne every morn- 
ing, dismount by the waterfall in the midst of 
fashionable promenaders, milk the mare he had 
been riding on, and drink the milk with great 
gusto. 

Fortunately Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was 
able to study painting in Paris, as money, in the 
shape of a more than adequate allowance, was 
plentiful. This, however, did not prevent him 
from seeking the lowest company and frequent- 
ing the vilest haunts. He spent his time in Paris 
brothels and painted uniformly unpleasant sub- 
jects, yet he was one of the finest draughtsmen 
of his time. His friendship with, and admiration 
of, Vincent Van Gogh is typical of his knight- 
errantry. He defended him against the latter's 
many enemies, but it was Degas who really 
inspired him to great achievements. Some of his 
best drawings were of La Goulue, an extra- 
ordinary being who appeared in the musical halls 
of Paris at the time. She was not attractive to 
look upon, was stout and greedy, also very rapa- 
cious, but her method of dancing delighted Paris 
audiences, she would have nothing to do with 
men and lived with another dancer, ‘La Méme 
Fromage, who boasted to all and sundry that she 
was her only lover. The Moulin Rouge opened 
in 1889. Toulouse-Lautrec had done much of the 
décor. The entertainment delighted the Paris 
proletariat of the period, when at the first open- 
ing the piece de résistance was a man known as 
‘Le Pétomane.’ His title is sufficient to indicate 
his accomplishments. 

Toulouse-Lautrec was rather anglophile in his 
tastes. He did not like London at all, but he liked 
Englishmen, and we are told ‘his greatest pleasure 
in London was probably the meetings with Wilde, 
whose dress and air, the “ne plus ultra” of the 
English zsthete, fascinated him, and whose witty 
remarks, enounced with a captivating boredom, 
prostrated him with delight and admiration.” His 
life, one long round of dissipation and intoxica- 
tion, soon ebbed out and Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec died at the early age of thirty-seven, 
genuinely regretted by a vast circle of friends and 
admirers. 

The gifted authors of this book are already well 
known to the public for they have already pub- 
lished many books, of which I remember with 
great pleasure their Gordon: The Story of a 
Hero. There is an excellent frontispiece in colour 
of a painting by Toulouse-Lautrec which the 
authors have entitled Au Lit, although I always 
thought this picture was Le Baiser. 

The most difficult task of all is the assessment 
of the value of Toulouse-Lautrec’s work. His 
portraits and drawings are said to be changing 
hands today at fabulous prices in New York. I 
think he was never a great painter, but he 
certainly was a major artist. 

GERALD HAMILTON 


Beautifully Producible 


Tue Prose or Rupert Brooke. Edited with in- 
troduction by Christopher Hassall. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 15s.) 

WRITTEN about the time that Ezra Pound was 

urging that good poetry must first have the 

qualities of good prose, Rupert Brooke’s essays 
are, on the contrary, good in so far as they have 
the qualities of his poetry. The main quality is 
charm, that unfashionable but highly desirable 
literary asset; no particular originality or thrust 
of temperament or ideas, but a kind of charm 
which does indeed seem to speak for the culture 
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of which, as Henry James put it, ‘Rupert was so 
beautifully producible a specimen.’ At its best his 
manner is very local, boyish, and direct, un- 
ashamedly faithful to the conversational tone of 
the writer, and eager to open the writer's happy 
circle to any reader from outside. He says of 
Chekhov's plays: ‘a queerly appealing atmosphere 
clings round them; a grey, silvery mistiness, a 
charm of silence and hazy distances and cause- 
less melancholy, such as you particularly find on 
a late afternoon in February in Cambridge. 
Chekhov is applauded and drawn into the circle. 
This sort of warm and quite unselfconscious in- 
tellectual provinciality is very appealing, and in 
the American essays in particular, with their 
humorous style, it carries an odd echo of that 
other famous embodier of an English culture— 
P. G. Wodehouse. 

The American articles for the Westminster 
Gazette are perhaps the best things in this selec- 
tion: the impressions of Niagara are a real tour 
de force. Mr. Hassall has also included a selec- 
tion of the reviews on poetry and the drama, and 
these have scholarship as well as_ vivacity. 
Although some of the comparisons are of an 
undergraduate kind—‘Marlowe was an extreme 
pointilliste. He produced his effect by very large 
blobs of pure colour, laid on side by side. . . ..— 
sometimes there is real perception, as in the 
comments on Marston’s stylisation of the revenge 
tragedy and its effect on Hamlet. It is of interest 
to find Brooke turning against Gordon Craig's 
ideas when Towards a New Theatre made its 
appearance in 1913. The essay on Democracy 
and the Arts has dated a good deal: perhaps 
Fabianism and the popularisation of poetry are 
not an essential part of the kind of Englishness 
of which Brooke is the representative? 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Not So Wild 


BorNEO PéopLe. By Malcolm Macdonald. (Cape, 
32s. 6d.) 

WITHOUT intention Mr. Malcolm Macdonald has 
given in this book a demonstration of his fitness to 
be a British envoy in foreign countries. He likes 
humanity; his book, which is about the Iban, 
Kayan and Kenyah peoples of Sarawak whom he 
visited often when he was Commissioner-General 
in South-East Asia, expresses his happiness in 
associating with them. Too often, British colonial 
administrators appear as dedicated to benevolence 
in the abstract. Mr. Macdonald conveys that he 
really regards primitive peoples as his brothers, 
to be assisted but not patronised. When he sees 
a Sarawak penghulu. obviously he meditates, 
‘There, if the grace of God had been exercised in 
another way, go |—and would have liked it very 
much.’ 

Mr. Macdonald was disappointed when the 
Colonial Office. at the time of the Coronation, 
would not agree to a Sarawak chieftain appearing 
naked in Westminster Abbey except for a cap 
of tall hornbill’s plumes, silver bangles and crim- 
son sirat. They said that Westminster would be 
too cold and his health would suffer; but was 
that the true reason? Mr. Macdonald's charming 
descriptions of people, institutions and landscapes 
are matched by his photographs. Unpretentiously 
he touches on most of the problems of primitive 
people coming under Western influence and 
changing their way of life. But his comments are 
in the margin of his narrative; he is not didactic. 
The charming central theme is the history of a 
beautiful Iban girl who grows up, shocks her 
family by adopting Western dress, goes to a Wes- 
ternised school, clopes, is brought back by her 
father, is married against her will to a young 
schoolmaster whom her father had rather cleverly 
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chosen, and settles down to contented family life. 
She is a kind of Natasha of the ex-headhunters of 
Borneo. 

Mr. Macdonald’s human sympathies are not 
limited to the Malays. He liked also the Chinese 


of Sarawak. Consider his tribute to China. ‘The’ 


Chinese are the most numerous, the most change- 
less, the most enduring and, everything con- 
sidered, the most admirable people on earth, They 
love the lofty things of the mind and spirit, but 
they are also favourably inclined towards the 
physical pleasures of life. They delight in the 
world’s prolifte riches, in the fruits of the soil, the 
scented bloom of flowers, the majestic shapes of 
mountains, the blue of the sky after rain and the 
intoxication of wine. And high among the earth's 
gifts that they value is Roast Suckling Pig.’ Yet 
with all this commemoration of roast pig, it 
should be noticed that Mr. Macdonald—and the 
old slave-trading pirates in the past—considered 
that the most handsome women in the region were 
the Melanus, and these grew up on an exclusive 
diet of sago. Mr. Macdonald thinks that when 
their beauty is discovered there may be a mass 
exodus from the dining rooms of the Ritz and the 
Waldorf Astoria to little sago restaurants which 
will be opened to cater for the demand in 
Piccadilly and Fifth Avenue. 

GUY WINT 


New Novels 
THe GREAT WORLD AND TIMOTHY COLT. By Louis 
Auchincloss. (Gollancz, 15s.) 
Lines OF LiFe. By Francois Mauriac. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) 
Last DETACHMENT. By 
(Hart-Davis, 15s.) 
THE FLUTTERINGS OF THE Heart. By Félicien 
Marceau. (Barker, 12s. 6d.) 
Tue Cuarity BaLL. By Egon Hostovsky. (Heine- 
mann, 13s. 6d.) 


THE Maurice Druon. 


Few novels apart from the avowedly realist take 
much notice—much specific, practical notice, that 
is—of things like jobs and money; still less of, say, 
intrigues over work, professional morality, skill 
at a job and the pleasure it gives, the pattern 
of a lifetime in terms of work: all of which is 
the stuff of The Great World and Timothy Colt, a 
novel in which the public side of a man sweeps 
up his private morality, and where we are shown, 
ia. the involved internal affairs of a large New 
York office, the graph of a soul. Souls, though, 
are not ostensibly—only by implication—the 
point: it is social behaviour we are brought to 
watch, action and inter-action in a crowded 
world, but on so large and complex a scale that 
it embraces even the very private and sub- 
terranean, and we see public action in terms of 
character and personal motive. Timmy Colt’s own 
predicament, while presented with subtlety and 
hedged round with complicated legal detail, is 
yet clear as daylight, morally. Urged by his wife 
into an unworthy apology for a justified outburst 
of rage, he goes the whole hog and takes over 
the enemy’s way of life—the enemy having found 
his weak spot by agreeing with Timmy’s private 
estimate of himself as shiftless and idle, where 
the entire rest of the world knows him as a model 
of conscientious brilliance. In showing us 
Timmy's world in its correct perspective, Mr. 
Auchincloss even manages to introduce a love 
affair without suggesting (whatever the two 
women involved may think) it is the central 
reason on which his leaving his wife or returning 
to her turns. The implications are wider, Ann the 
wife being pitted, not merely against another 
woman, or even a richer, more attractive way of 
life, but against an entire morality that enters 
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jnto every movement, thought, and word. Mr. 
Auchincloss’s scope and subtlety together, the 
jercing exactness of his observation, the sus- 
tained excellence of his style, above all the weight 
of personality—that indefinable but measurable 
quality—all set him far beyond, say, Marquand, 
whose world and method he perhaps at first sight 
recalls. It is hard, in fact, to think of any living 
fellow-countryman of his with whom to compare 
him; and among the dead the only one that comes 
to mind as a possible source of comparison— 
not, I hope, too extravagantly—is James. 

You can talk of a book, without insult, as ‘the 
new Mauriac’ (though in this case it means, not 
new at all, but newly translated). This faculty for 
producing the unsurprising but consistently good, 
of working to a pattern of character and even 
of events, he shares with the prolific Simenon and 
with a number of others far below either of them 
in quality or importance. Lines of Life (Destins) 
js early Mauriac and not the best in the sense 
of ‘not among the most important’ (the distinction 
is not exactly qualitative in him—more a matter 
of scope and even of subject); a rather cinemati- 
cally told story of a depraved young charmer 
whose only asset is his youth, and a middle-aged 
woman deep, till she meets him, in the business 
of making and tending money. This is unpreten- 
tious, almost uncharacteristic Mauriac; the 
religious theme implicit rather than hammered 
home, and pity more dominant than usual. The 
portrait of Bob, a dreadful youth rather in the 
manner of Mr. Waugh’s Sebastian—but with 
opposite results—is built up of small physical 
touches to become the portrait, beyond his pretty 
face, of the soul of a man you would, in an un- 
religious sense at least, call thoroughly soulless. 

As The Film of Memory rather than his 
historical novels showed, Maurice Druon’s 
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peculiar talent is for atmospheric exactness, for 
taking you—without much description or detail 
—so immediately and entirely into a particular 
time, place, and situation that you seem to have 
lived there, or at least to have experienced with 


‘every sense. what was going on. In this, more than 


in individual characterisation, lies his power. And 
he ranges wide. In the earlier novel, it was 
present-day Roman film circles; now, in The Last 
Detachment, it is the French cavalry school of 
Saumur in the spring of 1940, and a group of 
officer-cadets who reach the fighting just when 
France falls, leaving them to their isolated 
moment of heroism. This youthful world—young 
in its virtues and its hardness, with every quality 
unripe, untried, yet altruistic—is far removed 
from the decaying rest of France at the time. An 
aureole of nobility, a luminousness, appears quite 
without sentimentality about these youths, 
socially sheltered but ripe for sacrifice: a quality 
M. Druon can convey like few others, that only 
the tawdry word ‘glamour’ suggests. Before, he 
gave it to an old woman; here, he gives it to a 
group of boys so young as to be almost school- 
boys, straining like terriers for a bite at their 
vanishing glory and one or two of them getting 
bitten back in return. Mr. Druon has been for- 
tunate again in his translator: this time, Hum- 
phrey Hare. 

Félicien Marceau writes about very little but so 
gracefully that you care; and for this grace some 
of the credit must go to his superlatively easy, 
airy, and engaging translators, David Hughes 
and Marie-Jacqueline Mason. As in The China 
Shepherdess, in The Flutterings of the Heart he 
meanders along the by-ways of character—that 
is, among people not quite involved in the world: 
the old, adolescents, cranks, hermits, seldom 
among ordinary adults set squarely in the middle 
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of things. His story this time ends sadly—the dim- 
witted sleeping beauty, disillusioned, goes back 
to her century’s sleep—and gives M. Marceau 
an excuse to linger where he does best, in an out- 
rageous other-worldly family in his best solemn 
vein. 

Serious and not, at times, unwitty, The Charity 
Ball is rather too heavily encrusted with sym- 
bolism to move and live. Mr. Hostovsky is a 
Czech refugee in America who writes about Cen- 
tral European refugees in America with a few 
Americans thrown in and a stately, rhythmical 
story of Kakfaesque goings-on at a New York 
charity ball. 


* * * 


This being my last week as a reviewer of 
novels, | must say goodbye. 
ISABEL QUIGLY 


Passengers 


Their blank and everyday disguise 
Hides nothing that I do not know, 

And though | cannot see their eyes, 
Blank pools of nothing lie below. 


Lost in a private darkness, these 

Slide through their emptiness to sleep. 
There is no cure for this disease 

For surgeons dare not cut so deep. 


Made desperate by a hollow stare 
I watch behind a sullen face. 
My open eyes hide my despair 
And gaze as blankly into space. 
JULIAN MITCHELL 





Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 


Second Series, Volume V, 1933 


The main themes of this volume are the negotiations following 
the Italian proposal, in March 1933, for a Four-Power Pact; 
the collapse of the Disarmament Conference, and the withdrawal 
of Germany from the League of Nations; the rearmament of 
Germany, and German interference in the affairs of Austria. 


Overseas Economic Surveys 


Recent additions to this popular series include 
GREECE (June 1956) 4s. 6d. (post 4d.) 
HAYTI (August 1956) 2s. 6d. (post 2d.) 


Coming 28 january 


The War at Sea 


Volume II. The Balance 
BY CAPT. S. W. ROSKILL 


How the 1942 crisis was surmounted and the enemy put on the 
defensive. 


(el Gd & fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 





42s. (post 1s. 9d.) 
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A Spectator Miscellany 


Edited by 


IAN GILMOUR and IAIN HAMILTON 


A wonderful mixed bag that includes contribu- 
tions from Kingsley Amis, R. A. Butler, Evelyn 
Waugh, Lord Dalkeith, John Betjeman, Ran- 
dolph Churchill, George Gale, D. W. Brogan, 
Lord Hailsham, Christopher Hollis, C. S. Lewis, 
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FHE SPECTATOR, 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


SIR A. HAROLD BIBBY’S REVIEW 


A JUST SETTLEMENT OF SUEZ NEEDED 


BANK’S PROGRESSION 


Sir A. Haroip Bispy, p.L.. Chairman of 
Martins Bank Limited, in the course of his Statement, 
which has been circulated to shareholders with the 
Statement of Accounts, said: 


THE BANK’S CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
AND RESERVES 

In the past ten years £1,989.958 have been added 
to the Bank’s published reserves and these now stand 
at £6,150,000 or £1,834,904 in excess of our paid up 
capital. 

Several times in recent years your Board has dis- 
cussed the desirability of eliminating the callable and 
reserve liability on the partly paid shares. Once again 
this is under consideration and if a scheme proves 
feasible it will be submitted for your approval at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Since the end of the war we have opened sixty- 
two new branches, and, in addition, many of our 
older branches have been modernised and re- 
equipped. Overall, the number of our customers has 
increased by 16% in these last ten years. 

Over these years expenses have mounted in an 
alarming manner and the profit margin has fallen. 
For instance, each debit item now costs the Bank 
nearly double compared with ten years ago. We are 
doing our utmost to employ the most economical 
methods and, in conjunction with other banks, giving 
the closest study to electronics and every possible 
mechanical aid in the hope that increases in bank 
charges can be avoided. 

In the ten years our male staff has increased by 
29% and our female staff by 50%, the latter figure 
being due mainly to increased mechanisation in the 
medium and larger branches. The increase in our 
total staff is 35% and in the same period the volume 
of our rontine work has increased by over 50%. 
Although chiefly engaged on routine work our female 
staff are also encouraged to take higher responsibility 
so that they may fill posts for which they are suited. 


D.S.0., 


THE ECONOMIC SCENE 

Turning from domestic to national affairs, during 
the first seven months of this year all seemed to be 
going according to the national-plan. The dearer 
money policy and the credit squeeze were slowly 
having effect. The balance of payments position had 
definitely improved and the pace of inflation had 
been checked theugh not halted. The value of our 
exports had increased overall; the floating debt had 
fallen. 

So much for the credit side. Now let us look at the 
debit side 

In spite of a huge expenditure on new works and 
new machinery, there has been little rise in produc- 
tivity as related to man hours and a positive decline 
as related to cost in terms of wages. Coal production 
has not responded to the vast expenditure on 
mechanical equipment. All this means that our ex- 
ports cost more and at a time when we are meeting 
keener competition from abroad. In addition to high 
production costs, we have to carry a higher taxation 
load than any of our foreign competitors and this is 
our greatest single handicap. It is a discouragement 
to greater efforts in that it almost kills all incentive 
and encourages extravagance. 


INCENTIVES NEEDED FOR 
NATIONAL SAVINGS e 
Profits and ploughed back profits are essential if 
industry is to exist, let alone expand. These undis- 
tributed profits are industry’s savings and are as 





essential as personal savings in providing new risk 
capital. . 

The National Savings Movement is doing a most 
praiseworthy task in encouraging thrift, but these 
very savings at present are all converted into Govern- 
ment funds where there is no safeguard that they 
are not unproductively spent. There are two sorts of 
savings—compulsory saving by direct and indirect 
taxation required for the national expenditure and 
the servicing of the National Debt, and voluntary 
savings being undistributed profits and personal sav- 
ings forming the sources of funds for capital invest- 
ment when subscribed to new commercial issues. 
However, the millions invested in National Savings 
are denied to industry and merely add to the 
Treasury’s harvest. If these savings were earmarked 
for the improvement of our roads the elimination of 
traffic congestion and of man hours wasted thereby 
would materially add to the country’s productive 
efficiency. Admittedly, agricultural land would be re- 
quired for arterial roads but this could be com- 
pensated by restricting new building to vacant sites 
within the urban areas and by replacing old and 
wasteful properties by modern multi-storied buildings. 

If this and other incentives to definite objects were 
given to supporters of the National Savings schemes 
the response would surely increase. Moreover, the 
whole tax structure requires a complete overhaul 
framed to encourage thrift, venture and reward and 
to this the Chancellor should give his immediate 
attention. 


SELLING ABROAD 


When many manufacturers could easily sell the 
bulk of their output in the home market for prompt 
cash, the incentive to sell abroad was small. The 
whole emphasis should now be to encourage manu- 
facturers to sell abroad and one of the most useful 
contributions would be the simplification of the 
formalities for shipment. 

The era of easy profits is passing and this should 
call for greater efficiency and effort and the cessation 
of restrictive practices by both worker and employer. 

If we were nationally self-sufficient all would be 
easy but we have to buy abroad and sell abroad to 
keen buyers not interested in our standard of living. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR SUEZ 

Since Colonel Nasser illegally seized the Suez 
Canal the whole picture for the world, Western 
Europe and ourselves, in particular, has become 
completely blurred and will remain so for some con- 
siderable time. 

What is clear is that the Suez Canal must be put 
back into full commission at the earliest moment, 
the existing plans for deepening and widening must 
be carried through in the next few years and real and 
effective safeguards secured to ensure that it will be 
open and remain open to ships of al! nations for all 
time without fear or favour. 

These safeguards will have to be something 
stronger than pious resolutions passed or vetoed at 
U.N.O. For the past five years, Colonel Nasser has 
flouted all U.N.O. requests to allow passage for ships 
to or from Israel and the position of Hungary to-day 
does not warrant any faith that U.N.O. orders will 
be carried out. 

Let us pray that a sound and just basis of settle- 
ment will be reached to give the world a chance of 
better living where faith in international good be- 
haviour is justified, for if these things do not come 
about we, in this country, as in others will see unem- 
ployment and poverty in our midst. 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


A FAVOURABLE RESULT 


MR. A. W. TUKE’S ADDRESS 


THE Annual General Meeting for the year 1957 of 
the Stockholders will be held at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3., on 
Wednesday, 6th February, 1957. 


Capital Issued £22,964,703: Reserve Fund 
£19,000,000. 
Current Deposit and other Accounts 


£1,412,924,049 (1955—£1,390,036,409). 

Investment £475,688,578 (1955—£447,145,207), 

Advances £368,535,766 (1955—£358,307,384), 

Net Profit £2,917,112 (1955—£2,645,381). 
The following is an extract from the Address of 
the Chairman, Mr. Anthony William Tuke, circulated 
to the Stockholders: 

PROFITS IN 1956 

The increase in the Bank Rate at the beginning of 
the year to the abnormally high figure of 54 per cent., 
with corresponding increases in the rates which we 
earn on certain of our assets, has had the effect of en- 
abling us to show a substantially increased profit in 
respect of the year’s working. These results, if not 
the underlying reason for them, are naturally a matter 
of considerable satisfaction to the Board, but it is 
necessary, I think, to sound a note of caution regard- 
ing their permanence. Costs, of which by far the 
largest proportion represents payments made to or 
on account of the Staff, have continued to increase, 
and this increase has not been due, except very 
indirectly, to the factors which have caused the in- 
crease in our gross income. When these factors no 
longer operate and money rates return to normal 
the increased expenses will probably still remain, 
and if profits are to be maintained at their higher 
figure we shall have to rely upon increasing business 
and greater efficiency. Fortunately, we have plenty 
of scope for increasing our lendings, which are our 
most profitable asset, as soon as we are no longer 
obliged in the national interest to curtail them. As 
Stockholders will observe, we have used the addi- 
tional profit to increase our transfer to Reserve 
Fund on this occasion from £1,000,000 to £1,250,000, 
which we regard as prudent in the circumstances, and 
we are recommending a repetition of the same pay- 
ment to Stockholders as a year ago, although there 
is a slight difference in its form, which is explained 
in the Directors’ Report. 

BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 

If we examine the Balance Sheet, we shall find that 
the deposits stand at £1,413,000,000 compared with 
£1,390,000,000 a year earlier, but a comparison on 
the twelve monthly balance dates in 1956 with the 
corresponding dates in the previous year reveals that, 
on the average, current and deposit accounts have 
fallen by approximately £20,000,000. The further 
effect of the credit squeeze is more directly disclosed 
in the fall of £36,000,000 in the monthly average of 
our advances to customers bringing them down to 
only 27 per cent. of our average deposits. On average 
our liquidity increased; so much so that throughout 
1956 our liquid assets have formed the largest of the 
three main items on that side of the Balance Sheet, 
in spite of the fact that we have increased our invest- 
ments substantially during the year. This excessive 
liquidity has been possible only because there has 
been such a plentiful supply of Treasury Bills aris- 
ing mainly from the expenditure by the Government 
of borrowed money, and it means, in effect, that 
monetary management, which some critics deride, 
has not yet been really put to the test in modern 
conditions. In this respect our position is very 
different from that of most of the banks in the United 
States and Canada, where the liquidity position has 
become much tighter, largely owing to the very 
heavy demands for bank lending, and where, in con- 
sequence, the banks have become much more suscep- 
tible to monetary folicy. 

Copies of the Directors’ Report containing the full 
text of the Chairman's Address may be obtained from 
Barclays Bank Limited, Room 154 54, Lombard 
Street, London. E.C.3. 
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OIL ADVICE TO SIR PERCY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Wuat is lacking in the new Prime Minister’s 
Cabinet is a separate Minister for Petroleum— 
the vital fuel which is to fill the power gap in 
the critical period before nuclear power can come 
to our aid. Today’s muddle over petrol ration- 
ing. is laid at the door of the old Ministry of 
Fuel and Power and Mr. Macmillan has not 
helped by handing it all over to 2 new Ministry 
of Power which is to take care of steel as well. 
The fact that a prominent industrialist, who 
advised Mr. Macmillan on his housing drive, is 
called in to take charge suggests that he has 
been told to concentrate on the building of 
nuclear power stations. But at the moment we 
are desperately short of oil—and Sir Percy Mills 
knows nothing about the complicated oil industry. 
] suggest that Mr. Macmillan should write him a 
letter in the following terms: 


‘Dear Percy [I assume from the published 
exchange of letters with his Ministers that Mr. 
Macmillan is on Christian-name terms with all 
members of this matey Cabinet], I would like you 
to forget about those nuclear power stations for 
the moment and concentrate on getting us some 
more oil from America—damned quickly! 
Otherwise we may run into serious unemploy- 
ment. The set-up in the American oil industry 
is quite fantastic but fortunately you do not have 
to deal with Foster Dulles or any other impossible 
mandarin. You just have to fly over to Dallas or 
Houston and see the so-called “three wise men of 
Texas” who constitute the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission which regulates the flow of oil in that 
State. Texas accounts for about 42 per cent. of 
the entire American oil production and it is the 
only State which can immediately raise its daily 
output and export it to Europe. But it is extremely 
touchy about outside interference. As an Ameri- 
can Official said the other day: “Tell the British 
that the independent State of Texas is a good 
deal more independent of Washington than the 
independent State of Great Britain.” The citizens 
of Texas elect the “three wise men” of the Rail- 
road Commission (why “railroad’?) for a period 
of six years and charge them with the administra- 
tion of the oil-conservation laws. They have to 
prevent waste, which is defined as “production of 
crude oil in excess of transportation or market 
facilities or reasonable market densand.” They 
actually assess market demand each month and 
then fix an “allowable” output, which is expressed 
as a fraction of the MER—the maximum efficient 
rate of extraction. This month it is sixteen days, 
that is sixteen-thirty-firsts of MER, and each well’s 
output will be fixed at not much over half capacity! 
Can you beat it? I am told that this funny 
business has resulted in largely increasing the 
extraction rate for Texas oilfields, so for heaven’s 
sake don’t criticise them! Praise their almighty 
wisdom! But see if you can’t get them to increase 
the “allowable” for February at their meeting on 
Friday. Otherwise I fear the American export to 
Europe will fall well below the planned 500,000 
barrels a day on which we were relying to main- 
tain supplies at only 75 per cent. of our require- 
ments. If it sinks below that, it will be serious for 
your steel industry and indeed for all of us. 


‘Before calling on the “three wise men” of 
Texas I advise you to see a representative of one 
of the “big five” of the fifteen companies form- 
ing the US Middle East Emergency Oil Com- 
mittee. The most important will be the Standard 
Oil of New Jersey man. His subsidiary, the 
Humble Oil and Refining, which is the biggest 
buyer of Texas crude oil, increased its buying 





price two weeks ago by 12 per cent. This is a 
body-blow to our balance of payments, but I 
dare say it will get more oil on the tankers. With- 
out a substantial bribe I did not expect the 
independent companies in Texas would budge: 
many of them, having surplus ssocks in the 
interior which cannot be moved by pipelime down 
to the coast, have so far strongly opposed in- 
creasing the “allowables” of the more accessible 
wells. The higher price might make it economic 
for them to ship their surplus by railway tank ear 
to the coast. Don’t quarrel over the price. We can 
safely leave it to an irate Democrat senator to 
raise the question of monopolistic price-fixing. 
See what the Standard Oil man advises. I am 
convinced that America could produce an extra 
two million barrels of oil a day—far more than 
we need—if only we knew how to “oil” the 
wheels. So don’t come back and tell me “There 
ain’t gonna be more oil.” Yours ever, Harold. 


COMPANY 
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PS: I know all about The Spectator’s oil bank 
proposal, but I'm not Churchill and Ike isn’t 
Roosevelt. Lend-lease in oil will have to wait till 
the third world war. Just now we're having a cold 


war with America.’ 
a * a 


The extraordinary fact is that the Washington 
Government is doing nothing to help us get 
American oil in this emergency. It is merely trying 
to get its own oil out of the Middle East. Just 
after Christmas a firm of Stock Exchange brokers 
sent out a circular on oil shares to their clients 
which contained this sentence: ‘Because the 
energy requirements of the USA as well as those 
of the UK and Western Europe cannot be fully 
met without drawing upon a greatly increased 
production from the Middle East we hold the 
view that the American Government is bound to 
give priority in its foreign policy to such a settle- 
ment of the Arab problem as will enable Oil to 
flow through the pipelines, etc.’ How right they 
were! Oil investors should take note—and not 
forget the ‘big oil five’ of America as well as the 
‘big three’ over here. 


NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE new Prime Minister and his Cabinet were 
received with much enthusiasm on the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Thorneycroft was felt to be the 
best Chancellor they had got and as he has been 
a strong supporter of the European free trade 
scheme, which the City bankers especially wel- 
come, it was thought that he would favour con- 
structive industrial investment. The creation of a 
new Ministry of Power gave encouragement to 
the market in the electrical-power shares. But the 
most active market was in gilt-edged stocks which 
went from strength to strength with War Loan 
up another point to 733. A recovery in this 
market, as I have been saying for a long time, 
was overdue. The ‘bulls’ are now looking to Mr. 
Thorneycroft to reduce Bank rate to 5 per cent. 
before he has even taken stock of the monetary 
situation, The outstanding feature has been the 
remarkable rise in the new ICI 54 per cent. con- 
vertible debenture, which opened at 5 premium 
(on the issue price of 96), dipped to 44 and then 
rose steadily to 74. The fact that it is only 20 
per cent. paid and that the next call is not due 
till March 1 (40 per cent.) encouraged the specula- 
tors. The ordinary shares rose to over 40s, UNITED 
STEEL must have regretted that, in making their 
issue, they did not follow the example of ICI. 
They offered six million shares at 30s. when the 
old were quoted at 32s, 6d. Fortunately, when the 
new Prime Minister dispelled all ideas of an early 
general election, the market in steel shares went 
better and United ‘new’ rose to 2s. 3d. premium. 
DORMAN LONG were better on the interesting 
rumour that they will hive off their non-steel 


business. 
e * z 


Sir Thomas Sopwith’s speech at the annual 
meeting of the HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP Cleared 
up some of the uncertainties which have been 
making these shares a falling market. The fact 
that the UK subsidiaries had borrowed £6.3 mil- 
lion from the banks was explained by the increase 
of £13 million in stock and work-in-progress 
during the year. Sir Thomas denied that a new 
capital issue was being considered at the moment. 
As to fears that defence expenditures would be 
cut, the company has already experienced cuts in 
some orders, and Sir Thomas warned the Govern- 
ment that other countries were spending more 
and more on aircraft, guided missiles and techni- 


cal research and that we could not afford to lag 
behind and lose our teams of experts. Hawkers 
were foremost in all these new developments, had 
a considerable stake in rocket motors—‘the power 
plant of the future’-—and had a nuclear power 
company working on the liquid metal fuel type 
of reactor. The most heartening news for investors 
was Sir Thomas’s statement that their Canadian 
group—A. V. Roe Canada and Canadian Car 
and Foundry—contributed nearly half the net 
profits last year. This diversification of the 
business enhances the investment status of the 
equity shares, which at 33s. 3d. yield nearly 6 
per cent. on dividends of 10 per cent. covered 
over four times by last year’s earnings. However, 
I do not look for any improvement in the market 
until the questions of finance and defence clits 
are finally settled. Trading conditions, said Sir 
Thomas, had become more difficult and exeessive 
taxation was making self-finance out of ploughed- 
back earnings more of a headache. 
2 * * 


Last year I recommended an exchange from 
BRITISH OXYGEN because I thought its dominant 
position in the trade was vulnerable and I referred 
to BUTTERLEY which had started to sell apparatus 
to industrial firms for making their own oxygen. 
(This is virtually the only competitor which BOC 
has not bought out.) Now the Monopolies Com- 
mission has condemned British Oxygen for 
monopolistic practices on the ground (inter alia) 
that its usual contracts with customers bind them 
to take all their requirements of specified gases 
from BOC. The Commission states that the 
Company aims at securing profits of 23 per cent. 
to 25 per cent. on the capital employed, which it 
regards as unjustifiably high for an almost com- 
plete monopoly (98.5 per cent. of the trade) and 
a limited financial risk. Profiteering does not shine 
out in the BOC trading accounts and I would not 
have thought that 25 per cent. was excessive, 
having regard to present taxation. BOC shares at 
31s. 6d. yield 6.3 per cent. on the assured dividend 
of 10 per cent. which is covered under twice on 
last year’s earnings. The Monopolies Commis- 
sion merely recommends that BOC prices and 
costs should be subject to periodical review by 
the Board of Trade, A Labour Government would 
presumably take over the company, lock, stock 
and barrel. 
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Speaking from the Chair 


Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 


THE SPURT IN NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Last year was one of the most interesting in the life 
of the National Savings Movement. Firstly, it marked 
the fortieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Movement, an event which we celebrated at an 
inspiring ceremony at GuildhaH in the presence of 
Her Majesty The Queen. Secondly, the then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer—Mr. Macmillan—gave us 
additional responsibilities when he introduced a 
Budget with a strong emphasis on saving, especially 
National Savings. 

Mr. Macmillan said he would put the Savings 
Movement ‘in the front line in the battle against 
inflation’ and the interest which was then aroused 
by his proposals continued to be maintained in subse- 
quent months as the new National Savings facilities 
came into being. Now in reviewing National Savings 
results for 1956 I think it is appropriate to see what 
success has been achieved by the Budget proposals. 

When the year started National Savings figures 
were suffering from the effects of the credit squeeze. 
During the latter half of 1955 there had been a big 
increase in repayments and this trend continued into 
1956. Furthermore, with the rise in interest rates 
generally, the terms obtainable from National Savings 
had become less favourable. 

This was the position at the time of the Budget— 
from then onwards a transformation took place, at 
first slowly, then gradually the recovery became more 
rapid. This became particularly marked after August 
1 when the 10th Issue of Savings Certificates came on 
sale and quickly proved its popularity. Since then, 
sales of this new certificate have averaged about 
£94 million per week and although there has been a 
transfer of money into this issue from earlier issues, 
1 am confident that it has attracted new money. 

The Post Office and Trustee -Savings Banks have 
both been able to show better figures for 1956 than 
for 1955 and I think there is little doubt that the 
income-tax concession and the increased rates of 
interest and the higher deposit limit in the Special 
Investment Departments of the Trustee Savings 
Banks have been responsible for this improvement. 
In the Post Office Savings Bank the excess of repay- 
ments over receipts was reduced from £71} million 
in 1955 to £524 million in 1956, whilst the Trustee 
Savings Banks increased net receipts from £23 mil- 
lion to £154 million. In both Banks the position was 
probably better than these figures show as consider- 
able sums of money were withdrawn for investment 
in other forms of National Savings. 

This. transfer of money between the various media 
of National Savings has been on a very considerable 
scale this year owing to changes in the terms of these 
media. In consequence, an analysis of what has been 
happening with each security is made very difficult. 
But when the overall picture is examined I am well 
satisfied that there has been a marked recovery in 
the figures. Net receipts, excluding Defence Bond 
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redemptions, came out at £1274 million which was 
the best result for eight years and compared with 
£774 million in 1955. At the end of November, 1956, 
the amount remaining invested touched £6,200 mil- 
lion for. the first time, but we fell away from this 
total during the normal seasonal withdrawal period 


in December and finished the. year with £6,170 mil- 


lion. 

Defence Bonds on the other hand have been a 
little disappointing because net receipts were only 
£73 million as compared with £324 million in the 
precediffg year. The main reason for this setback lies 
in the heavy encashments of the early.issues; and 
although some of this money has probably come back 
in the 44 per cent. Issue, the latter seems to have 
lost some of its earlier attractiveness during recent 
months. 

The last and by far the most discussed feature of 
the Budget proposals has been the introduction of 
Premium Savings Bonds, and there was much prior 
forecasting of the first month’s sales figures. As things 
turned out in November I was not disappointed with 
the first month’s results which came very nearly up 
to my early expectations despite the Suez crisis, but 
I am a little concerned that the sales in December 
should have fallen so heavily even allowing for the 
time of the year. I can only hope that the public will 
not regard the buying of the Bonds as a purchase, 
which, once made, is not to be repeated. As I have 
said before, the Bond is just another form of savings 
which, instead of giving the holder a rate of interest, 
gives him a chance of winning a prize, and obviously 
the more Bonds he holds the more chance of this 
success. It may not be easy to hold the public’s 
interest in these Bonds between now and the first 
draw in June, but I think once the prizes begin to 
be distributed, we shall see a revival in the sales 
figures. 

Taken by and large, therefore, we have had a good 
year and a much better one than we could have 
thought possible at its commencement. I am now 
looking forward hopefully to the next three months’ 
figures, because normally these are very good months 
for savings. If they come up to expectations, I think 
our results for the financial year will clearly show 
that the Savings Movement is playing an effective 
part in the fight against inflation 


M achu-AR 9 Water, 


Chairman, National Savings Committee 





Next week's article will be by Major-General Sir 
Edward Spears, KBE, CB, MC. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


TIME to stand and stare isn’t guaranteed by travelling 
at top speed, but when one has been doing things 
with moderate haste there is pleasure to be had in 
idly watching sheep winding up from a meadow, a 
farmer plodding along a headland or a boy with a 
dog on a footpath. I was standing looking about 
when my eye fell upon something in a hole in the 
drystone wall. It was an iron object and when I 
drew it out it proved to be a gin trap. The gin was 
outlawed not long ago. One hears very little talk of 
it now, for the rabbit was the gin-trapper’s main 
quarry. I looked at this one, for gins, in spite of the 
outcry that never ceased to be made about their use, 
were and remained the main weapons in the trapper’s 
armoury. A gin is hardly as rare a piece of rustic 
ironmongery as a horseshoe yet. What should one 
do with a rusty gin trap? I lifted a large stone and 
solved the problem by dropping it on the trap to 
smash it. Ultimately the gin will survive in museums 
beside spring-guns and man-traps, but it was the 
rabbit plague and not, I think, the law that made this 
certain. 
PiGEONS FEEDING 

For some days past I have been having a grand- 
stand view of a flock of pigeons feeding. The white 
Christmas that came so unexpectedly evidently 
produced a change in the ground beneath the trees 
which grow opposite my house. The pigeons dis- 
covered this and, although the place is only a yard 


or so from the road; tiey feed in company there each 
morning. I don’t know. what it is that they feed 
upon or that-it is appreciated by the jackdaws which 
follow them to the ground, but the gathering consists 
of at least thirty pigeons in a place where the boldest 
of. pigeons never dared to settle before. They search 
through the damp leaves and find something very 
much to their liking among them. Fortunately for 
them, I have given up shooting, but what a tempting 
shot they would make for an angry farmer or some- 
one fancying a gigantic pigeon pie. Sometimes nearly 
twenty birds are clustered on one small patch of 
ground.. A’ mean-looking and tattered-eared old 
tomcat has found their feeding place too, and three 
times I have watched him making a stalk, but the 
pigeons are not to be surprised and he never gets 
within five yards of them before there is a clatter of 
wings and they sail up into the trees. 


MISSING MOLES 


A friend who farms told me the other day about 
a field which used to shelter a large number of moles 
but is now clear of the pests. A mole-catcher was to 
have been employed after a season when the binder 
repeatedly bogged down in parts that the moles had 
undermined, but the following season the crop was 
lost by flood and the moles were still in residence 
when the land became fallow. Now for some reason 
they have disappeared. What attacks moles? I 
suppose a fox might eat one if pushed for food but, 
like the shrew, the mole is not a tasty bite. 1 don’t 
recall having seen a cat eating one, and the only time 
I saw one delivered up to a pair of ferrets they 
refused to dine upon it, although they were hungry. 
Owls may take an odd mole or two, but I think the 
explanation for the disappearance of an entire colony 
must be disease. 


THE SHALLOT BED 


Very early shallots are inclined to be at the mercy 
of the weather, inquisitive birds and scratching cats. 
It is, however, timely to plant them in the next four 
or five weeks. They should be firmed into a well- 
manured bed, leaving twelve inches between the 
rows and eight between sets, and should be inspected 
after particularly high winds and heavy downpours 
of rain until they are rooted. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 85 


A. SIMAY-MOLNAR 
(1st Prize, ‘Good Companions,’ 1922) 
BLACK (5 men) 








WHITE (7 men! 


WHITE tO play and mate in two moves; solution next 
week Solution to last week’s problem by Ellerman: 
Kt-Q 7 threat Kt-Ki 6. 1...Q x Kt;2R x P. 
bac MP2 x 8.1...88S; 20-Of foc 
B-Kt 6; 2 P-B4. 1...B-Q Sch: 2 Kt (6)-B 5. lee 
B any other; 2 R x P 

Superb half-pin problem, unity o: theme being com- 
bined with varied play in the masterly tashion one 
expects from this great composer. 


YOUTH AT THE PROW 
Whether or not it was also pleasure at the helm is 
more doubtful—pleasure (whatever spectators may 
think) is definitely not the emotion associated with 
playing in master chess; but youth was certainly to the 
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fore in the Hastings international tournament, Larsen 
(22) tying with Gligoric (33) for first place, and the 
oldest competitor, Alexander, being last. 

The play of both the winners was very impressive 
Gligoric (Yugoslavia), an established grandmaster in 
his prime, showed the complete mastery of every phase 
of the game that one would expect and beat both 
Olafsson and O'Kelly decisively; Larsen (Denmark) 
played equally well with the differences one would 
expect from the difference m age—more daring than 
Gligoric in both opening and middle game, he was 
more likely to win or to lose. In their different 

nerations, | think these two are the strongest players 
outside the USSR. 

Clarke’s play was most encouraging from a British 
point of view; his only loss was in the first round 
against O'Kelly, and he drew three very hard games 
with Black against Gligoric. Larsen and Olafsson. 
Coming on top of his excellent performance at Moscow, 
this establishes him As one of the very best players in 
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the country, and he and Penrose are clearly better than 
any of the other young British players. Clarke stayed 
in Moscow, after the team tournament was over, to 
act as second to Golombek in the Alekhine Memorial 
tournament; he made the illuminating remark to me 

_ that watching the games had taught him how positions 
should be won, and his play at Hastings showed how 
much he had gained from the experience—and, inci- 
dentally, underlined the great advantage which the 
young Russian player has over a player of equal gifts 
in any other country. Penrose, too, although he did 
not do nearly so well as Clarke, put up a performance 
that was in some ways encouraging. His chief fault 
has always been to be too easily discouraged; here, 
after showing very poor form for the first six rounds, 
he played with real determination in the last three— 
his performance in drawing an apparently lost ending 
against O'Kelly was particularily good. Altogether, 
like the Moscow team tournament, this congress was 
a good omen for British chess in the future. 


The Diarist’s Day 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 359 


Report by Allan M. Laing 


A prize of six guineas was offered for the most characteristic diary entry for the First of January, 1957, 
as it might have been written by any one of the following : Samuel Pepys, Daniel Defoe, Dean Swift, 
Celia Fiennes, Henry Teonge, Parson Kilvert, Mme d’Arblay, Thomas Creevey, the Goncourts, 


Dorthy Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, 


1 HAD thought it fairly obvious in setting this 
competition that | expected the parodies sub- 
mitted to contain some reference to current 
events, otherwise it would have lacked point. 
Most competitors realised this, but I had to dis- 
qualify one or two very good and poetic Dorothy 
Wordsworths, and an _ excellent Barbellion, 
because these entries might have been written at 
almost any time. I need not say that Pepys was 
the favourite choice: Pepys entries numbered 
nearly three times as many as the next in favour 

surprisingly enough, Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Kilvert came next, and all the others had their 
champions, except Teonge and the Goncourts. 
Annie Allen sent a good, topical Dean Swift; 
Leslie Johnson’s Defoe was good imitation, but 
a rather too obvious and commonplace theme; 
Desmond Pye-Smith’s Kilvert deserves honour- 
able mention, and I should also like to commend 
D. L. L. Clarke (Defoe), A. W. Dicker (Words- 
worth), J. A. Linden (Barbellion), N. Hodgson 
(Pepys), H. A. C. Evans (Barbellion), G. J. 
Blundell (Pepys), the Rev. C. L. S. Linnell 
(Kilvert) and M. Pye-Smith (Wordsworth). I sug- 
gest the prize be equally divided among the fol- 
lowing: I. B. Allan (for a lively and characteristic 
Swift); Geoffrey W. S. Childs (on the whole, the 
best of the Pepyses); Alberick (Kilvert to the life); 


Arnold Bennett or W. N. P. Barbellion. 


and J. R. Greenwood (a Dorothy Wordsworth 
with only minor faults). 


PRIZES 
(1. B. ALLAN) 

SwIiFt 
Jan. 1. Morning. A merry New-year to both of you, 
with good cheer and pleasures new, and be careful 
what you do, I wish that I was there with you, or 
you were here, sirrahs. Last night I dined with some 
company and sat up pretty late. They were tipsy, but 
not I, for I mixt water with my wine: drink little at 
a time, put water with your wine. I walked from the 
city: the lack of petrol is no hindrance to poor 
Presto, for he takes all occasions of walking. As for 
the Ministry, some say its future is in doubt after 
the late affair in the East. Faith, 1 almost forgot to 
ask these naughty young women, have they yet seen 
anything of the new Spectators? ‘Tis not a shaving 
day, so I shall get out early and scape all my Duns. 


(GEOFFREY W. S. CHILDS) 

: PEPYS 
1 JAN. Lay long after the Caledonian junketings over- 
night. Then to even mine accompts and find me 
worth £2,000 more than a year ago by my timely 
taking of the advice of Isaac the Goldsmith to adven- 
ture with the Trinidad Oil Company: blessed be 
Almighty God for it. But I know not yet if the 
Treasurer do allow of my hospitality bill, to what 
a pass are we come. 
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To the office where in the Board room find my 
Lord with the Sea Officers where high words over 
the Suez salvage. So slipped away to the Bunch of 
Grapes for a posset where a saucy wench did please 
me mightily with a sprig of white heath et j‘aurais 
pu avoir success avec elle; but the place thronged 
with Navy Board clerks, so did risk nothing. 


(ALBERICK) 

PaRSON KILVERT KEEPS THE NEW YEAR 
Tuespay, New Year’s Day, 1957. A cold foggy 
morning, and only three parishioners at the oo 4 
service. At luncheon with the Archdeacon, the tal 
was all of the Suez affair, and the shortcomings of 
the Government. I paid little heed, for opposite me 
sat the sweetest, loveliest girl imaginable. My good 
resolution about not falling in love was broken at 
first sight. My dear, sweet Annie Laurie, when shall 
I see you again! After luncheon we walked across 
to the Cathedral. There was a magnificent Christmas 
Tree, glittering with coloured lights, and in a side- 
chapel a Crib with figures of the Holy Family and 
the Shepherds. This moved me greatly, and when a 
sweet fair-haired child came up and whispered, ‘On 
Sunday the three Kings will come too,’ I could not 
refrain from embracing her. She returned my kiss 
with loving, innocent warmth, and we knelt down 
and repeated the Lord’s Prayer together. 


(J. R. GREENWOOD) 
DorotHy WorDsworTn’s Entry IN Her DIARY FOR 


JAN. 1st, 1957 
Rydal Mount. 
Dark with heavy low clouds all day. John lit a 
great bonfire for the children; it made a cheerful 
sight flaring against the sombre background of grave 
trees. The children jumping and shouting around it 
in the winter silence. This lovely silence—what a 
joy it is; selfishly, I bless the petrol shortage! Wm. 
still depressed and worried about ‘The Aftermath’; 
he worked on it all yesterday, and late into the night. 
Mary typed the first stanzas for him after breakfast. 
Wm. still indignant that a fortune in stamps should 
be made out of such a mistake; he dictated a letter 
to the Postmaster-General, but did not send it. 
Wrote to Coleridge. Walked to Grasmere to discuss 
the Italian lecture for the W.1. with Winifred; met 
the Pattinson twins delightfully tucked-up in small 
duffle coats, their faces glowing and quite lighting up 
this dark afternoon. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 362 
Set by Thomas Anthony 


Mr. Macmillan, if we are to believe the press, 
passed the time while waiting for the summons to 
the Palace by reading quantities of Trollope. The 
usual prize of six guineas is offered for a descrip- 
tion in up to 200 words of a nightmare in which 
Mr. Macmillan finds himself presiding over a 
Trollopeian Cabinet. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 362,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1I, by 
January 29. Results on February 8. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 923 


ACROSS 
1 Not that to be less tame is intended; hence the 
confusion (12). 
9 The pluck of the girl in the storm! (9) 
10 The goblin’s catch (5). 
11 I'm nothing till | get the lowdown, she says (6). 
12 ‘In the spring a —— iris Changes on the 
burnish’d dove’ (Tennyson) (8). 
13 The Beaver’s eyes? (6) 
15 Not much polish in the field (8). 
18 It’s a cursed bad law (8). 
19 Do say yes! (6) 
21 Bookmakers in the Precincts? (8) 
23 He has one aim, to get the bird (6). 
26 The man with the rod (5). 
27 One driven until surrounded (9). 


28 Corking fine feathers contribute to their make- 
up (12). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s I'wentieth Century Dictionary 
They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
addressed: Crossword No. 923, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


and a book token for one guinea. 
opened after noon on January 29, and 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, Ne 





DOWN 


1 Terrific scolds, these leading men (7). 

2 Ralph —— Emerson (5). 

3 Pitchers are not necessarily rabbits, though! (9) 
4 No longer am I (4). 

5 ‘Their ——- made December June’ (Tennyson) 


(8). 

6 No day-labourer. we hear. at the chemica! 
works (5). 

7 ‘And from his blazon’d ——- slung A mighty 
silver bugle hung’ (Tennyson) (7). 

8 Doctor of limited achievement (8). 

14 — sceptic makes the Italian scientist cross 
(8) 


16 Not so queer in the engine room (9). 

17 Hereine with a little too much colour (8). 
18 Sandy declares it’s his seat (7). 

20 Sit, dear, for the speeches (7). 

22 The Rector’s share (5). 

24 Given to jests in war-time? (5) 

25 Live up to a bad reputation (4). 





w Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Soe‘ution on February 1 








Solution to No. 921 on page 96 
The winners of Crossword No. 921 are: Mr. lan GrorGeson, Miltou 
House. Wick. Scotland, and Mr. G. D. Barron, Old Mili House, 
Wadeford. Chard, Somerset. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAY HOME, SKEGNESS. 
Groups of 38 boys aged 7-11 attend this Home 
for three weeks at a time. A qualified teacher 
who will teach these boys and the girls in the 
parallel girls’ home required on May Ist, 1957. 
His wife will act as house-mother to the boys 
Salaries: Man, Burnham Scale, wife £286 per 
annum together with unfurnished house and free 
board for both.—Further particulars and form 
(to be returned by February 1ith) from W. G 
JACKSON, Director of Education, Exchange 
Buildings, Nottingham. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR PROBLEM 
FAMILIES. — TWO WOMEN SOCIAL 
WORKERS will shortly be required to act as 
Wardens. or Warden and Assistant Warden, at 
a block of reconditioned flats. These have been 
prepared for the temporary reception and training 
of families, including tathers, pending re- 
housing. The scheme is part of experimental 
work in family rehabilitation beine undertaken 
voluntarily by the Committee of the Middicmore 
Homes, Weelcy Park Road, Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham 29. Applications are invited from two 
women friends, or from individual women, Mar- 
tried women eligible. but no full-time employ- 
ment available for husband. Appl cants should 
have a Social Stuties qualification or equivalent 
experience, Sa!ary according to qualifications. 
Further particulars and form of application ob- 
tainable from the Secretary at the above 
address 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. HOLLAND 
PARK SCHOOL, CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, 
W.8. Headmaster or Headmistress required for 
this new Secondary School for 2.000 boys and 
girls expecied to open September, 1958, probably 
to take up duty for preliminary planning Sep- 
tember, 1957. Burnham Group 22 based on 
estimated unit total of 3,250 for 1962. School will 
offer wide varicty of studies academic and prac- 
tical, some leading to G.C.E, (all levels). Ample 
provision for studies in commerce, enginecring, 
needlecraft, photography, music and for general 
courses of study. There will be deputy head- 
master or headmistress, with substantial allow- 
ance. provision for other posts of responsibility, 
and full time senior administrative officer with 
secretarial staff, Person of high academic quali- 
fications, organising ability, wide experience and 
strong interest in whole ficld Secondary educa- 
tion is sought. Apply on form EO/TS10 (Hol- 
land) (form TS10B for candidates who have com- 
pleted form TS10 since August, 1955, and have 
nothing to alter) obtainable with further particu- 
lars from the Educat‘on Officer (EO/TS10), The 
County Hall, Westminster Bridge. London, S.E.1 
Closing date 26ih January, 1957 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE. TRAINING 
POSTS IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 
The Minister cf Health and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland invite applications for up to sixteen 
training posts in hospital administration, Success- 
ful applicanis will hold these posts for a maxi- 
mum of three years, beginning in the autumn of 





1957, and wil! be given practical exoerence of 
all branches of hospital administration, to- 
gether with courses of insiruction at the Uni 
versity of Marechester or at the Hospital Adminis- 
trative Staff College of King Edward's Hospital 
Fund for London. A short list of applicants will 


be calied for interview by a Selection Commitice 
Applicants shou'd be not more than 39 y 


age at Ist 7, but the Selection 


-ars of 
September, 1957, 
Committee has discretion to accent 
to 34 years If already employed in the hospital 
service they should cither 
(i) be a graduate of British university: of 
Gi) be «he helder of a professional qual fica- 
tion acceptable to the Se'ection Com- 
mittee: or 
(iii) have had at least three years experience 
in the hospital service on Ist September, 
1987, and to have passed at least the in- 
termediace examination for a professional 
qualification 


applicants up 


If not employ*d in the -hospital service they 
should cither 
(i) be, in September, 1957, a graduate of 


British university, or 
(ii) be, in September, 1957, the holder of a 
professional qualification acceptable to the 
Selection Commitice 
Applications will be considered from students 
who are due to take their final examinations in 
1987 
The salary during the training period begins at 
£540 (plus a small addition in the London area) 
with an increment of £20 in the second and third 
years. Applicants already in the hospital service 
will retain their present sa!ary scale if higher than 
this. Training fees will be met Further informa- 
tion and application forms can be obtained from 
University Appoiatments Boards or by writing 
to the Secretary Department of Health for 
Scotland, St. Andrew's House, Edinburgh 1, or 
to the Secrésarv, Ministry of Health, Savile 
Row, London. W.1. Applications should be com- 


pleted and returned to the Secretary. Ministry 
of Health, not later than Thursday, 28th Feb- 
ruary, 19457. 
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PARLIAMENT HILL SCHOOL, HIGHGATE 
ROAD, N.W.5. Headmistress required for this 
9-form entry Secondary School for 1,350 girls 
vacancy due to retirement of present headmis- 
tress, Head teacher allowance expected to be 
approximately £1,099, making total salary, in- 
cluding other appropriate Burnham allowances 
(and including three-sevenths equal pay addi- 
tions) about £2,099. School offers wide variety 
of courses some leading to G.C.E, (all levels). 
There is ample provision for general studies in 
commerce, dressmaking, tailoring and catering. 
Apply on form EO/TS10 (Parliament) (Form 
TS10B for candidates who have completed form 
TS10 since August, 1955, and having nothing 
to alter) obtainable with further particulars from 
The Education Officer (EO/TS10), The County 


Hall, Westminster Bridge, London, S.E.1 Can- 
didates who applied in response to previous 
advertisement wil. be considered without re- 


application. Closing date 26th January; 1957. (5). 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.), 
Typewriting, Duplicating TEMple Bar 6644. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FOREIGN girls available ‘au pair." Anglo-Con- 
tinental Bureau, 148 Walton St., SW3. KEN 1586. 


CONCERTS 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sun., 27 Jan., at 
3 p.m. ZAGREB SOLOISTS ENSEMBLE. Direc- 
tor & Soio cello: Antonio Janigro; with Leon 
Goossens (oboe) Works by Roccherini, Rossini, 


Cimarosa, Britten, Corelli. 7s. 6d.. 5s., 3s. 6d. 
WATerloo 3191 
EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 21st January, Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish Language. Literature 
and culture. Library of about 10.000 volumes. 
Courses at the Spanish Universities.—For full 
details to the Secretary, SLOane 838! 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Sir Charles Petrie on 
‘Ferdinand VI and Sir Benjamin Keene : A Study 
in Anglo-Spanish Relation’ on the 25th 
January, at 6 p.m. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1 
LA JEUNE PEINTURE DE PARIS. 18 Young 
Artists of Promise. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-12.30. 
Adm. Free, Until Feb. 9th 

M, DORUJINSKY 


paintings, drawings (St 


Petersburg and London, War & Peace), 19-26 
January, daily 3-10; Sunday 2.30-5.30. Pushkin 
House, 49 Ladbroke Grove, W.11. PARK 7696 


THE MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHO- 
ANALYTICAL SOCIETY invite you to attend 
the annual ERNEST JONES LECTURE entitled 
‘Changing Patterns of Parent-Child Relations in 
an Urban World’ which will be given on Wed- 
nesday, January 30th, at 8.30 p.m. in the Barnes 
Halli of the Royal Society of Medicine, 1 Wim- 





pole Street, W.1 (by kind permission of that 
Society), by Margaret Mead, Ph.D., D.Sc. 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street. W.1. Six Young Artists : ADAMS, 
BALLARD, BROWN KAY, SUTTON, 


WHISHAW 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of three 
lectures on “Music and its Meanings’: (i) * Music 
as Knowledge : A Modera Theory of its Seman- 
tics’; (ii) “Music as Feeling : Emotional Sources 
ind Responses’; (iii) “Music as Thought 


Abstraction and Imagination’ will be given by 
Mr. Frank Howes at 5.30 p.m.‘on 24, 31 
January and 7 February at University of Lon- 
don Senate House W.C.1 ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: East End 


Academy, 1956-57. Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6; 
closed Mondays Admission iree Adjoins 
Aldgate East Station 


LECTURE HALL 


A CHARMING GUILDHALL, London, W.C., 


seats 190, commissionaire, with screen and 
apparatus, available for lectures, conferences, 
receptions or private dances Box 528.9 


PERSONAL 


‘AT NIGHT, it being a litthe moonshine and tair 
weather, into the garden and with Mercer sang 
till my wife put me in mind of its being a fast- 
day; and so I was sorry for it, and stopped.’ If 
your wife, like Mrs Pepys, doesn't like your 
singing, play the recorder instead—-especially 
the old and new music of the ‘FLAUTO DOLCE’ 
RECORDER SERIES edited by Car! Dolmetsch, 
Universa! Edition, 24 Great Pulteney Street, 
London, W.1. GER. 5203 

CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 


tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept. 274C. 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Telephone GER 
2531. 197a Regent Street, London. W.1. Tel 


REG, 6003. Branches in main towns 
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ALTERATIONS, Tailor Repairs, Overhauls. 
List free.--G. Walker, 169 Main Road, Broom- 
field, Chelmsford, Essex (ate of Mford). 


CANCER PATIENT (562610), Poor woman 
(62), neither husband nor herself fit enough to 
work and their small savings are dwindling 
rapidly. Grants needed for coal and extra 
nourishment, Please help us to care for her 
(also thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery 
welcomed.—Nationa] Society for Cancer Relief 
(Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, relinings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate —Remake 
Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,” Beauchamp Place, near 
Harrods. 

JOIN THE ARMY of people who daily enjoy 
their meals with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chut- 
ney—from all good grocers. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 

MIDDLE-AGED LADY, experienced in secre- 
tarial work and teaching (chief love, Literature), 
wishes post, temporary or otherwise, as 
amanuensis to author, lecturer or M.P. Capable 
of sub-editing faulty English; interested in “‘the 
right word.’” Could be free Easter.—Box No. 
550. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 

King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 7201. 
WHEN THE PARSON or his family are ill, St. 
Luke’s Nursing Home for the Clergy provides 
Medical, Surgical and Nursing Home treatment. 
Not State aided.—Please send a gift to 14 Fitz- 
roy Square, London, W.1, 

YOU DO FAR MORE thaa stop smoking by 
the P-W method. 2}d. stamp please to Psycho- 
Will, 9 Collington Av., Bexhill 1. 
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LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this year. If 
you've always meant to write Begin Now, for 
opportunities are increasing, The LSJ can show 
you how to make money from your pen. Per- 
sonal coaching by correspondence without time 


limit.—Prospectus Dept., London School of 
Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. GROs. 8250. “There are LSJ 


Students all over the world.’ 

EX-SECRETARY secks typing at home; careful 
work. Authors’ manuscripts, etc. — Mrs. M. 
Bartlett, Mermaid Cottage, Rye, Sussex (Tel.: 
Rye 2316). 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors. 
—No sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prespectus free from Dept, B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000.—Carbon 
6d. Accuracy assured, Min. Charge, 4s.—E. R 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (KNI, 7796). 


YOUR WRITING SUCCESS tegins with ‘Know 
How.” Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B.A. Schoo. of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey, Sussex. Sound 
education with special facilities for music and 
art. Brochure free Selsey 2774 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 
University Law, Accountancy, Costisg, Secre- 
taria!. Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects, Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College (G.40), St Albans or Call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by 

post for General Certificate of Education 

(for Entrance Faculty requirements or 

Direct Entry to Degrce), External Degrees 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Sc.(Soc.), 
LL.B.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
Levels, all other Bodies), Law, Professional 
Prelim. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus 
from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridgc. 


MARLBOROUGH GATE 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial training to gradu- 
ates and other well-educated girls. Small classes, 
expert tutors. individual attention, excellent re- 
sults. Languages and foreign shorthand, Private 
Secretarial posts obtained. Interview by appoint- 
ment only. Prospectus from the Principal, Mrs 
M. K, Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater 
Road, London, W.2. PAD 3320 





OXFORD 
MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE 
110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secre- 
tarial appointment for Students of good general 
education. Foreign Languages. Small classes, 
individual attention. Prospectus on application 

to Headmistress, Mrs. M. Robson. 
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POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert, of Educa 
(all examining boards). London, B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Ex 

Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker M.A. 
LLD., Dept, B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford, Bat 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. STEAK and KID. 
NEY PUDDING. The first we have ever Sold ; 
the first we have found to be good enough to 
conform to our standards. 1 Ib. tins, 8 for 30s 
STEWED STEAK. Our well-known and highly 
praised Speciality is of course also available 
Only meat good quality beef and each tin con- 
tains 95% meat, 1 Ib. tins, 8 for 30s.; 12 ting 
any desired assortment, pudding and steak, 
44s. PETITS POIS The finest Continental Extra 
Fins. 14 oz. tins, 8 for 28s. All Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London. E.C.3. 








GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don’t waste 
time nursing rheumatism, catarrh, bronchitis, 
colds, coughs. sore throats and suchlike nuisance 
ailments. They can be prevented, checked, re- 
lieved and remedied 30 easily with the aid of 
garlic, that age-old remedy of Nature. Re- 
nowned for 5.000 years as a powerful purifier 
and healer. Get to know Garlisol non-smell 
deodorised garlic tablets, Send 52s. 6d. today 
for 1,000 Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) 
with booxlet of life-conserving information.— 
Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 





SCENTED VIOLETS, sclected blooms, 
Anemones, either or mixed: 10s., 15s. or £1 


boxes posted.—Cowen, Poltesco Flowers, Ruan 
Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 





ACCOMMODATION 
BARMOUTH. MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hotel in 
own grounds. Sea front. Table-tennis, Talkies. 
Brochure.—F. Waddling. 

BEXHILL. Guest House close to sea. Special 
Winter terms.—9 Dorset Road South, Bexhill 
4221. 
STUDENT (M) 
(family pref.) 
Box No, 551 
WANTED, BLOOMSBURY, for Boy 16, Bed- 
sitting-room. Out all day. Evening meal if pos 
sible-—Box 543. 

YOUNG SURVEYOR seeks Accommodation; 
reasonably central; approx. 3 gns.—Ring office, 
ROE, TRA. 3606 


seeks accom. and breakfast 
Regents Park or Hampstead.— 


HOTELS 


1.0.W.—SPRING IS A POEM in the lovely 
wooded grounds of Farringford Hotel, once 
Tennyson's home, Cosy cottages between the 
downs and the sea. Tennis court, Riding & golf 
near Sy. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details 
from the Manager, FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 





Freshwater, 1.0.W. as 
JERSEY, Channe! Islands. WATERS EDGE 
HOTEL for your next Holiday amidst lovely 


scenery in Bouley Bay. Continental Cuisine, Dine 
and Dance with Cabaret, Picture Show, Bathe 
from Hotel, Riding, Hot Sea Water and lodine 


Baths. Colour Brochure Free. — WATERS 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey ie 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 


FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten track 
round Britain's coast and country. 5s, post 
free from VICTOR HILTON, HARBOURSIDE, 
TORQUAY ie 2 
RYE, The Hope Anchor. RAC** AA. Licensed. 


Ashley Courtenay recommended Centrally 
heated throughout. Winter terms on application, 
Rye 2216. 


WANTED : To find a residential hotel in beau- 


tiful surroundings with a view to permanent 
residence.—Reply, stating terms and full particu- 
‘ars to Mrs Diana Watts, El Remanso, 


Paguera, Mallorca, Spain 








DORSET, PORTLAND. Attractively Furnished 
Cottage overlooking Chesil beach, accommodate 


4. Two reception, kitchen: gas, elec. Maia 
water, July, Aug., 10 gns.; other months 6 gns.— 
Box 547. 


TRAMP AND REGULAR CARGO SHIP 
VOYAGES. Apply for brochure of Spring & 
Summer cruises and passages. Early registration 
essential —A. BOWERMAN LTD.. 28 Ely Place, 
E.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1887. oe 
50-TON KETCH offers Holiday cruising for 6 
paying guests French coasts. N. & S. Brittany, 
Loire, N. Spain.—Hebe Yachthaven, Hayling. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 921 

ACROSS.—1 Somnambulists. 9 Overrides. 10 
Trevi. 11 Russe. 12 St'rrings. 13 Crispin. 15 
Galipot. 17 Collate. 19 Praises. 21 Polynesia. 23 
Amice. 24 Coati, 25 Adulation. 26 Stuffed shirts. 

DOWN .—2 Overspill. 3 Nurse. 4 Madison. 5 
Upswing. 6 Inter alia. 7 Tween. 8 Tissot. 9 Osric. 
14 Plaintifi, 16 Pessimist. 17 Copeck, 18 Eustace. 
19 Peanuts. 20 Stern 22 Least. 23 Amati. 
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